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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


| Established 1818 

1531 Walnut St. 231 So. La Salle St. 60 State St. 
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59 Wall St. NEW YORK 


Investment Management 


To those investors who are not satisfied that they are employ- 
ing their funds to the best possible advantage, and to those 
wishing to avoid the burden of handling financial details, we 
offer our Investment Management Service. 


Our booklet, “Investment Management,” outlines the in- 
vestor’s problems and describes in detail the application of our 
Service to their solution. 


Copy on request 
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‘MARINE INSURANCE | cesena: cosermesce or Isrexxanioxsy 


. s Marine Insurance Union 
ail S : Union : 
Hulls Cargoes Merchandise pecie Bonds At the sixty-fifth general conference a . T 
e 


International Marine Insurance Union held ai 
Vichy, 28 nations were represented. In his cal 
Issues Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks dential address, Axel Rinman, of Goteborg, said eee 


Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post that while rebates and commissions were higher ot 
taxation and overhead charges also higher the amoun 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World general rate level was less than in 1913. He stated _ 
that a question to be studied was the proposal ts distinc 
adopt agreements individually, instead of binding tea d 
the minority by a majority vote. This system was ov 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. | already in operation in Norway, whee ng Dei 


of Liverpool, England (Marine Department) tral Underwriting Association only acted as medi- = 
ator between members who were willing to bind as 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA themselves to any specific agreement. Regarding 
: fire risks at sea, the Conference adopted a resolu. Ivan I 
of New York (Marine Department) tion for the members of the Insurance Union ty Moxe1 
make the strongest possible appeal to the institu. The 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. tions of various countries with a view to minimi. § /atin 


of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department) ing the danger. hreug 
tion, ¢ 


REORGANIZATION OF Royat DanisH to join 
MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. Marine Insurance Company exchan 
of Liverpool (U. S. Branch) The Royal Danish Marine Insurance Company, § ° 6 
established in 1726, is planning to combine with § %50, 

the Royal Fire Insurance Company, and the entire § !n Pol 

board of directors has therefore resigned to make $6,000, 

ene ° way for a reorganization. The Marine company ff the Pc 

84 Williams St., New York City has been operating with a considerable deficit a loan te 
John E. Hoffman . . . Marine Manager is expected to benefit by the strong financial pos- ff ing me 
tion of the Fire Insurance Company. busines 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


NoawectaN GOVERNMENT SurRPLus 

Dez 10 Biccer Tax INCOME : 

The publication of the state accounts for Nor- 
wav show that for the year 1929-30 there is a sur- 
plus of 14,700,000 kroner, due in large measure to 
the greater income from taxes. Total revenues 
amounted to 410,500,000 kroner, and expenditures 
reached 395,000,000 kroner, rhere has been a very 
distinct improvement in Norway’s economic posi- 
tion during the fiseal year. The departments of 
fnance, customs, and defense did not spend their 
entire appropriations, while the departments of 
public welfare, justice, church, schools, and labor 
exceeded their estimates. 

Ivar Krevcer Continves To Loan GoverNMEN'S 
Moxey on Marcu Monopo.tes 

The invasion of the Swedish match interests in 
latin America, through the initiative of Ivar 
Kreuger, the head of the Kreuger & Toll Corpora- 
tion, continues with Guatemala the latest country 
to join the number already having secured loans in 
exchange for their match monopolies. In the case 
of Guatemala, however, the loan is only for 
$2,500,000, the monopoly to run for twenty years. 
In Poland, where a loan was granted in 1925 for 
$,000,000, certain changes are about to take effect, 
the Polish Government desiring to increase the 
loan to $30,000,000, the Kreuger interests obtain- 
ing more liberal conditions for handling the match 
business of that country. 


Norwectan Hypro Apps Two Per Centr 
10 DivmeND oN ComMON SHARES 


At the annual meeting of the Norwegian Hydro 
Company the board of directors declared a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent on both preferred and com- 
mon stock, which made it an increase of 2 per 
cent on the latter shares. The total dividend pay- 
ments amounted to 6,148,224 kroner on a capital 
of 76,852,800 kroner. Since January, 1930, the 
pital has increased by almost 20,000,000 kroner. 
Taxes accounted for the expenditure of 1,673,500 
kroner, while amortization absorbed 1,615,000 
ironer. Increased production, due to the com- 
jletion of the newest plant of Hydro, is stated 
0 be responsible in part for the good account 
of business for the year. 


Dasish Creprr AND MortGace 
Assoctations 


Dating back to the passing of the Credit Asso- 
ae Act in 1850, the financial institutions com- 
hs under this head have been very important 
actors in the economic life of Denmark. The 


redit associations, for instance, grant first- 


gaa up to 60 per cent of the assessed 
‘an ca e mortgage associations make second- 
the cane for the following 15 per cent on 
are twely 9 ee the borrower’s real estate. There 
a oe ach mortgage banks, and their re- 
M2687 000 Len arom 27,700 kroner in 1852 to 
credit pus roner in 1929, The bonds of both the 
orms of ; Mortgage associations are popular 

oF investment in Denmark. 


Norwectan Firms Apvisep to Open 
Accounts IN Foreign Banks 

At the annual meeting of the Norwegian Bank- 
er’s Association, held in Trondhjem, the president, 
B. With, suggested that the practice of opening 
acceunts in foreign banks, which was _ effective 
during the times of fluctuating exchanges, be 
continued. He believed, he said, that business 
firms would profit by this and benefit Norwegian 
banking as well. Mr. With also felt that Nor- 
wegian banking should make it a point to so assist 
the industries of the country that these could rely 
almost entirely on home financing. The Norwegian 
banks had now passed through the process of con- 
solidation necessitated by the pericd of deflation. 
The meeting was considered one of the most suc- 
cessful held in years, and gave great hopes for the 
future financial stability of both the banks in the 
association and the country in general. 


Iceranp Makinec Rapi Progress 
Since MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION 

As a spur to Iceland’s economic development, 
the recent millennial celebration of the Althing 
has already hed its effect in increased business, 
and a greater initiative of the people who have 
become ccnscicus of the world’s interest in the 
ecuntry. The Norwegian Consul General Bay in 
speaking about Iceland while in Oslo told Tidens 
Tegn that the modernizing of farming would in 
time become a_ factor in making the country 
capable of preducing much of what is required in 
that respect and that in many other ways the 
spirit of progress had taken firm root. 


SweDEN’s ‘TREASURY SURPLUS 
INCREASED 

The report of the Finance Department of 
Sweden for the past fiscal year showed great 
savings, which, together with increased incomes 
from the spirits tax, tobacco monopoly, state 
enterprises, automobile taxes, and royalty from 
iron mining resulted in a surplus amounting to 
18,000,000 kronor. A_ reduction of 34,400,000 
kronor for the fiscal year was recorded in the 
national debt which stood at 1,800,800,000 kronor 
at the close of June. Most of Sweden’s public 
debt is invested in profit-paying state industries, 
and about 86 per cent of the total is held inside 
the country itself. 


DivipENDs IN THE NORWEGIAN 
Wuatine Inpustry 


According to the Economic Review the dividend 
declarations in the Norwegian whaling industry 
show a great variation, running from 0 to 35 per 
cent. In the case of Antarctic the dividend was 
35 per cent, Globus 20 per cent, Kosmos 20 per 
cent, Pelagos 35 per cent, Rosshavet 15 per cent, 
Sydhavet and Vestfold each 10 per cent. Polaris 
passed up its dividend for the year. The Economic 
Review says that these dividends may be con- 
sidered fairly good as a whole but that a dividend 
of less than 20 per cent is too small considering 
the risks connected with whaling. 

Juxius Morirzen. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Foreign Credit Information 


Central Hanover maintains resident represen- 
tatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires 
and Sydney. It numbers thousands of banks in 
foreign countries throughout the world among 
its correspondents. 


From contact with these sources and from its 
own large foreign business the foreign credit 
files of Central Hanover are being constantly 
enlarged and brought up to date. 


This foreign credit information is always 
available to bankers and business men through- 
out the country. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Ravirw 





THE REVIEW AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


Ernst Hansen is the Danish artist 
who has painted the altar piece repro- 
duced on the cover. This painting has 
recently been hung in the new church at 
the Thule colony in Greenland, timber 
for which was brought from Denmark in 
Knud Rasmussen’s ship the Sea King. 
The two children who are gathered into 
the arms of the Saviour are pronounced 
Greenland types and are dressed in the 
costumes of northern Greenland. 

CaTHERINE PARMENTER is a 
American poet, a native of Massachu- 
setts, a resident of Colorado. She con- 
tributed to the Review last vear a poem 
entitled “Stars,” inspired by Reinald 


young 


Werrenrath’s singing. 


Sten LINDHAGEN, a newspaper man 
of Stockholm, is a nephew of the well- 
known Socialist statesman, Mayor Carl 
Lindhagen. He is a writer on Idrotts- 
bladet, the leading Swedish sporting 
paper and one of the most important of 
its kind in Europe. 


Etna Myepat may be remembered as 
the author of a charming little article on 
the revival of the Ténder lace industry 
in Slesvig—one of the numerous activi- 
ties with which she has been identified. 
She has the gift of finding the human 
interest in the stories of beautiful fabrics 
on which she writes with authority. She 
is assistant curator of the Folk Museum 
in Copenhagen. 


-Macyuitp Opwin contributed to the 
November number an article on the art- 
ist, Nikolai Astrup. She is, like her hus- 
hand, Jérgen Bukdahl, a believer in “the 
hidden Norway,” the submerged cur- 
tents that are the real determining forces 
in the life of the people. 
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consul 
in Stockholm, is the author of a volume 


Maurice Duntap, American 
entitled Stories of the Vikings. Some 
years ago he contributed to the Review 
site of the ancient 


an article on the 


Lejre in Zealand. 


Bi 


Hans Jacop Aatt, FounpeR AND CuRATOR 
OF THE Open Atrn Museum at 
Byepoéy, Osto 


In Axsert Enestrém humor has 
found its official recognition in Sweden, 
for he is one of the eighteen immortals 
in the Swedish Academy with Selma 


Séderblom, 


others. Engstrém’s position is accorded 


Lagerloéf, Archbishop and 
him as an interpreter of folk psychology. 
His favorite types are small skippers, 
pilots, and fishermen from the skerries, 
but he is attracted to all kinds of vaga- 
bond types and those who are at variance 


with officialdom and established forces. 





Tue WInNER oF THE Vasa Ski Race Is Crownep at Mora (See Pace 719) 
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By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


AM looking down on the earth tonight 

From my strange, high place in heaven: 

I know the songs and the candlelight— 
The prayers and the incense given. . . . 


Given in glory for Christ’s dear sake .. . 
How deep the snow of December!— 

How long the years!—but tonight will wake 
A dream—and I shall remember! 


The darkness . . . the far and weary ride... 
Bethlehem crowded and teeming, 

Where only one stable door stood wide 

And a curious light was gleaming. .. . 


For the star shone radiantly clear 

To reveal the Lord God’s splendor— 
But oh, my Joseph, you, too, were near 
With comfort human and tender! 


Though the walls of pain rose high above— 
Though fetters of agony chained me— 

My courage lay in the strength of your love .. . 
The touch of your hand sustained me! 
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And I heard a Child’s protesting cry— 
Louder to me than the thunder 

Of the solemn chant that woke the sky 
To a deep and mystical wonder. 


For the gates of heaven had swung apart 

At the angel-songs’ entreating .. . 

Yet the breath that fluttered against my heart 
Was stronger than wild wings beating! 


Oh, little Son, You were mine! ...I knew 
When my bitter-sweet hour ended— 

Only the dear small warmth of You: 
Love—with a miracle blended! 


Oh, little King, You were theirs! ... I saw— 
Was ever a vision stranger?— 

Monarch and shepherd kneel in the straw 
Of Bethlehem’s humble manger. 


I am looking down on the earth tonight 
From my holy place in heaven: 
And for Christ’s sweet sake, the candlelight, 


The songs and the prayers are given. 


The sorrow of all the years is lost 

In the bells of Christmas pealing . . . 
Like those whose way a star once crossed, 
The children of earth are kneeling. 


Tonight—a cry ... a fluttering breath... 
And a love that shall never perish . . . 
Little Son—little Lord of life and death, 
These . . . these are the things I cherish! 


uy if N\Y \ ft i 
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Two Contestants Come 1n ToceruHer, Having Mave tHe SAME TIME, 
AND Pass In THROUGH THE PortTAL ARM IN ARM 


The Vasa Ski Race 


Sweden's Hardiest Ski Runners Follow 
the Course of Gustaf Vasa 


By STEN LINDHAGEN 


HEN THE CHIEF ski event in Sweden has been called 

the “Vasalopp,” it is not merely to honor the royal name 

of the Vasas. It commemorates a particular adventure in 

the life of the founder of the dynasty, Old King Gésta, when he was 

young and a fugitive. The course, between Salen and Mora in Dale- 
carlia, is along the road actually followed by him on that occasion. 

During the period when an absentee king in Copenhagen allowed 

his servants to persecute the people of Sweden, it was always the 

sturdy Dalecarlian peasants and miners who offered the most vigor- 

ous resistance. A miner from southern Dalecarlia, Engelbrekt Engel- 
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brektsson, organ. 
ized a revolt which 
unhappily termi- 
nated with the 
murder of the lead- 
er, in 1436. Later 
the work of libera- 
tion was carried on 
by men of the 
Sture families, 
with the Dalecarl- 
ians as the back- 
bone of their fight- 
ing force. After 
the death of Sten 
Sturethe Younger 
his kinsman, Gus- 
taf Eriksson Vasa, 
dedicated himself 
to the cause. Some 
of his nearest rela- 
tives had been be- 
headed in the Blood 
Bath of Stock- 
holm, and he hin- 
self had been held 
in a Danish prison, 
but had managed 


to escape. 
On a Mounp sy Lake Siisan Is tHe Bronze Statue or The vou ng 
Gustar Vasa WITH THE INscription: “THe Men or Mora . 


Ratsep Tu1s Memortat. Zorn Mape Ir.” nobleman—he was 

only twenty-three 

—decided to seek 

help where Engelbrekt and the Stures had found it. Travelling on 
secret paths to elude his pursuers, he came to Dalecarlia in November, 
1920. Now here, now there, he suddenly appeared, spoke to the 
people in the parishes, and urged them to rise and free their country. 
But the peasants were not ready to follow him. The tyranny of the 
king had, after all, borne harder on the noblemen and the political 
leaders than on the common people, and besides they knew that a 
prize had been put on the head of Gustaf Vasa, so it was a risky 
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matter to harbor 
him. 

Constantly pur- 
sued by Danish 
troopers and dis- 
appointed in his 
hope of support, 
the young noble- 
man arrived in 
Mora by Lake Sil- 
jan at Christmas 
time. Here too he 
made his plea, 
and was repulsed. 
Then, in his de- 
spair, he decided 
to leave his country 
forever. Shortly 
after new year’s he 
set out on snow- 
shoes intending to 
traverse the great 
primeval forests 
between the East- 
ern and the West- 
ern Dal River and 
tofollow the course 
of the latter north- 
ward to the Nor- 
wegian border. 

But a week after 
his departure more 
fugitives from the 


THE VASA SKIRACE 


A Runner Comes Down THE BeENp or THE Roap By Mora 
Cuurcu, Wuite Specrarors Look our rrom Every Arcu 
oF THE Otp Rep Betrry tro See THE Last SpurtT 


south arrived at Mora, and the tales they brought made the men of 
Mora change their minds. They sent two of their swiftest ski-runners 
after Gustaf Vasa to bring him back. The two men were named Lars 
and Engelbrekt and were from Kettilbo, then a part of Mora. It was 
not difficult to find the fugitive, as he was not familiar with the ter- 
nitory and did not know how to use skis, so had to pick his way on 
snow-shoes. At Siilen on the Western Dal River they caught up with 
him. They delivered their message, and the three returned. 
Immediately upon his return to Mora, Gustaf Vasa was proclaimed 
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the leader of the people, and the 
men of Mora promised to go with 
him against the foreign usurper, 
More and more armed men gath- 
ered round him, and by Midsum.- 
mer Eve, 1523, the campaign was 
so far advanced that he could make 
his triumphant entry into Stock- 
holm. It was not long after that 
before the whole country was 
liberated, and Gustaf Vasa, as a 
king chosen by the people, could 
lay the foundations of the modern 
Swedish State. 

When the nation was preparing 
to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of this gigantic work 
of liberation, a Riksdag member 
from Dalecarlia, Anders Pers, 
proposed that a suitable means of 

Tur Monourn ar Sitex on Wuicn tae COMmMemoration would be to hold 
Names OF THE Wines ARE Inscrizep. To an annual ski-race over that his- 
THE Lerr Prince Gustar Apotr, JR. : 

toric course where the Kettilbo 
men ran after Gustaf Vasa and where he returned to begin his task of 
leadership. The proposal was received with enthusiasm, and the very 
same year, in the spring of 1922, the first contest was held. 

We do not know exactly what way Gustaf Vasa and the men from 
Kettilbo took, whether they passed through the more settled districts 
or kept to desolate forests. There are several varying traditions in the 
matter. When the course for the ski-race was to be laid out, it was 
possible therefore to choose the way that seemed best for the purpose. 
The track is now well marked and follows country roads or paths used 
by woodsmen, so that there shall be no danger of any contestant being 
lost or having to make tracks in the loose snow for the benefit of his 
competitors. 

The race is open only to amateurs, and there are only honorary 
prizes, no money rewards. In spite of that—or perhaps for that very 
reason—the event attracts the finest ski-runners in Sweden. A victory 
in the Vasa Race is regarded as being worth more than the Swedish 
championship and as being on a par with victory in the 50 kilometer run 
at Holmenkollen in Norway, although the latter still retains the moral 
prestige of world championship. Only a victory in the 50 kilometet 
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THE VASA SKIRACE 


ski race at the Olympic Games 
has greater luster in the eyes of a 
Swedish sportsman. In the Vasa 
Race only Swedes take part; no 
foreigners are admitted. 
The run is from Salen to Mora, 
a distance of nine Swedish miles 
or 90 kilometers. A day or two 
before the race the contestants be- 
gin to assemble at Salen. A few 
come on their skis, but more on 
the railway. ‘The first year they 
had to drive in sleighs, as the rail- 
way was not ready yet. They are 
quartered in the homes of the 
people in Salen, which is a hamlet 
of only a few hundred souls. The 
night before the race all the con- 
testants meet for a festive but 
very simple meal. Nothing is al- 
lowed to interfere with the all- = Gpown Parxce Gusrar Avour Examn- 
important fitness. ING AN AMERICAN FILM Camera AT Mora 
: on THE Day or THE Vasa Sx1 Race 

On the day of the start every- 
body is up betimes—before sunrise—to look at the weather and make 
careful preparations. As the race is sometimes held as late as in 
March, one must expect wet snow in the middle of the day, no matter 
how cold it is in the morning, and much depends on the condition of 
the skis. All eat a hearty breakfast to prepare themselves for the bout. 

At seven the signal is given for the start, and as the shot is fired or 
the flag lowered, the long line of runners hurl themselves forward in 
a frantic attempt to gain the best place in the course. At a furious 
rate they push up the east bank of the river to the highway which 
they follow for ten kilometers before they plunge into the seventy 
kilometer wide forest. 

The strain is tremendous; but all know it and have prepared for it 
through a winter of intensive training. And they are a strong race, 
chiefly woodsmen who spend a large part of their lives on skis while 
carrying on their daily work. To travel ninety kilometers on skis is 
nothing unusual, but the gruelling contest is quite another matter, 
and they use all the force of their sinewy arms to push themselves 
forward with their staves. No one who sees the line of ski-runners 
winding their way through the forest can doubt that they are a picked 
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Tue Fisner Lapp, J. A. Persson, Winner rx 1929, Recerves rHe LAauret WreatH FROM 
Ex1n Henrixsson, Hoiper or tHE Women’s CHAMPIONSHIP IN SKIING 


troop, men who have been hardened and toughened by pioneer work 
on the edge of the mountain wilds and uninhabited wastes. The med- 
ical examination is obligatory—and severe. No one who shows the 
least symptom of illness or weakness is allowed to run. 

Here and there along the course are control stations, where attend- 
ants are ready to care for those who for some reason fall by the way- 
side. Here are also groaning tables where the runners are invited to 
eat as much as they can. In the dressing-rooms at the goal still more 
luxuriant tables await them. Meanwhile, their clothes and other bag- 
gage are sent ahead by special train. 

At Mora the first spectators began to arrive the day before the 
race, and filled the hotels. Through the morning, special trains have 
been arriving all the way from Stockholm and Géteborg as well as 
from places nearby, and the quiet little town of two thousand people 
has been transformed into a seething caldron of perhaps twenty 
thousand. ‘Festive excitement is everywhere. The last stretch of the 
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course is edged with flags and roped off. For hours before the runners 
come in, people have been massed along the road trying to hold a 
vantage point from which they can see the last spurt. Stands for 
coffee, waffles, and hot dogs are everywhere, and the venders of sou- 
yenirs do a lucrative business. 

Meanwhile, radio reports from the control stations enliven the hours 
of waiting. ‘The times of the runners are posted on huge bulletin 
hoards, while the loud speaker is bellowing forth details and funny 
stories of the race. Interest is at the boiling point, and to the victorious 
runner the last few kilometers of a course lined with people form 
a veritable Via 'Triumphalis. The goal is at the foot of the bronze 
statue of Gustaf Vasa modeled by the painter Anders Zorn, himself 
anative of Mora where he lived and worked the greater part of his 
life: Here are also tribunals for the press and guests of honor. 

In the race the contest has been terrific. In the beginning a few 
young hotspurs tried to take the lead, but soon had to slacken their 
furious speed as one by one the really big ski-runners glided past 
them. Gradually a select little troop 
has been formed within which we 
may be sure the winner will be 
found. One after another has had 
to give up because of fatigue or in- 
jury to hands or feet in the rough 
course, but the rest are pressing 
ae 
The distances between the run- 
ners increase, and at last there is 
one in the lead straining toward 
the goal alone over the last gruel- 
lng miles and kilometers. Those 
who crowd around the goal begin 
to hear a murmur of voices from 
the distance as those farther out 
along the course catch sight of the 
runner. 'Then he himself comes into 
view on the ice of the Dal River. 

With every muscle tense he leans 
on his staves and pushes up the 
bank of the river, past Zorn’s great 


house and studio, and along the Tue Vasa Sratvette Wuicu Must Be 
- Won Turee Times to Become THE WIN- 


highway. A few hundred meters NER’s PERMANENT PROPERTY 
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Sven UrrerstrémM, THE Paavo NuRMI OF 
Sxis, THE Worw’s Best Lone Distance 
SKI-RUNNER 


head, and with this around his neck he 
passes to the goal beneath a portal 
over which can be read the inscription: 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE FATHERS 
FOR FUTURE VICTORIES 


The winner of the Vasa Ski Race 
becomes a hero of the skis. His name 
belongs as few others to the history of 
Swedish sport, and his victory is re- 
corded in a manner that falls to the 
lot of few. In Salen a huge monolith 
is raised and on it the name of the 
winner each year is cut in the granite. 

P. E. Hedlund, whose name is en- 
graved opposite the two dates 1926 


more and he reaches the bend of 
the road between the beautify 
white church of Mora and the 
old red belfry of rough-hewn 
timber. There he is met by a girl 
in the colorful festive dress of 
Mora. She holds a huge laurel 
wreath which she puts over his 


P. E. Hepiunp, arrer His Victory 
aT St. Mortrz 
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and 1928, and whose time of 5.33.23 is the shortest on record, distin- 
guished himself also in the Olympiad at St. Moritz in 1928, where 

he won both the bronze and the silver medal. He is a native of Sarna 
in northern Dalecarlia, near the Norwegian border, at a latitude of 
only 62 degrees. All the other winners have been from upper Norr- 

land, some from the very edge of Lappland, and one is a Lapp. 
Ernst Alm and Oscar Lindberg, winners in the first two races, are 
hoth from the little inland village Norrsj6 at a latitude of about 65 
degrees. John Lindgren, winner in 1924, represents the coast city of 
Umea at a latitude of 64 degrees. At Cortina d’Ampezzo in the 
Italian Alps he won the long distance race over the best men on the 
Continent. 

Sven Utterstr6m won the Vasa race in 1925 and the Holmenkollen 
race in 1929 and 1930, defeating the best men of Norway and Fin- 
land. In 1928 he made as good time as Hedlund, but the victory was 
awarded to the latter. Utterstro6m is from Boden, the fortress city 
near the northernmost tip of the Baltic at 66 degrees latitude. Konrad 
Pettersen, the victor of 1927, is from the coast city Lulea, not far 
from Boden. He is a blond giant who stands two meters in height. 
A contrast to him is the winner in 1929, J. A. Persson, a little Lapp 
who lives alone in a Skiing is prac- 
koja and subsists * ’ tised by almost 
on hunting and fish- mi, everybody in Swe- 
ing in the primeval ~~ den, and the output 
forests north of nS * ue of skis may be as 
Arjeploug, at 66 eer much as 110,000 in 
degrees latitude. r ny one year. When, 
nevertheless, the 
Vasa Ski Race 
draws only a hun- 
dred participants, it 
is because of the 
' elimination of the 
arte. unfit. In this race 

It should be not- ; a ne 
ed that all the places —— EEN victory only for the 
mentioned are on OTN strongest. And this 
the same latitude as SoS is as it should be. 
Baffin’s Land and ae ee ' A great occasion 
central Alaska, al- — 5 sgl should be commem- 
though the climate Kixe Gusrar V. orated by a great 
is much warmer. achievement. 


Werner Lund- 
strom, the winner 
of 1930, is from 
Arvidsjaur, also far 
up in the northern 
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Amacer Costumes, tro THE Lerr tHE GoopMAN anp Goopwire, To THE Rigur THE Youn 
Swain anp Marpen 


From Pontoppidan’s Danish Atlas of 1764 


Danish Kinsmen of Father Knickerbocker 


The Amager Colony at Copenhagen 
By Ena Myopat 


BOUT A HUNDRED years before the Dutch founded New 
Amsterdam, the Danish king, Christian II, invited twenty- 
four Dutch families to the island of Amager which lies just 

outside of Copenhagen. The exact year of their arrival is not known, 
but it was certainly not later than 1521. Whether it was the queen, 
born Princess Elisabeth of the Netherlands, who was responsible for 
the invitation is also a moot question; certain it is that they came and 
were ordered to settle in Amager. They were to grow vegetables and 
carry on dairying in order to supply Copenhagen with their products. 
In return they got favorable living conditions much better than those 
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which the Danish peasants had at this time, and they got the right to 
hold their own courts with a schout as supreme head so that they could 
order matters relating to house and home, property and inheritance, 
according to good old Dutch custom. 

In 1523 Christian II was deposed, and a period of violent unrest 
followed during which the Dutch inhabitants of Amager were not 
left undisturbed. At one time things looked rather black for them; 
indeed, there was even talk of driving them out, but in 1547 King 
Christian III confirmed their privileges so that they were able to live 
in peace again on their farms in the southern part of the island, in 
Great Magleby parish, where most of their descendants are still to 
be found, although, of course, there are some of them in other parts 
of the country as well. 'Today, more than four hundred years after 
their arrival, the inhabitants of Great Magleby still refer to them- 
selves proudly as Dutchmen, and even now a large part of the vege- 
tables sold in the market in Copenhagen are grown in this parish and 
elsewhere on the island. It is a great pleasure to visit an Amager 
farm at the hour when the vegetables are being prepared for market 
next morning and see how they are scoured and rinsed at pump and 
bucket until they shine with cleanliness. 


a Ovo Farmuovse ar Great Maciursy Wuicn Has Been Preservep as AN AMAGER 
Museum. Eastiy Reacuep sy Bus rrom CopENHAGEN, It STANDS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
Frat, Fertire Pian 
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Tuis INTERIOR FROM THE AMAGER MuseuM Suows THE Stove or Detrr Ware AND THE 
Fourproster Bep with Its Homewoven Curtains 


These Dutch people who were brought in were capable and indus- 
trious. Their descendants became prosperous and engaged in trade 
and navigation to such an extent that when the question of advancing 
the interests of Copenhagen was discussed by the Council of the Realm 
in 1650 the competition of Amager was mentioned. That an active 
connection was kept up with the land of their origin is seen by the 
articles of Delft ware and other things which were, and indeed still 
are, to be found in old Amager homes. In the course of time their 
language became mixed with Low German. For a long time they had 
a Low German parson, and it was not until 1811 that Danish alone 
was finally used in their church services. Even at the close of the last 
century one could find occasional Dutch words in the language, espe 
cially names for articles of clothing and the like. Otherwise, only 
Danish is spoken now with an accent resembling that of Bornholm 
and, to a degree, of Skaane. The little colony in Great Magleby held 
sternly aloof from the Danish peasantry. Marriage was always with 
others of the parish. It is said that a man who married a Copenhagel 
girl in the second half of the seventeenth century was almost stoned. 
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A Grove or Amacer Propie IN Tueir Sunpay Best OvurtsipeE oF THE CHURCH AT GREAT 
Macirsy. THe Man 1n THE CENTER Wears THE AmaziInc Buive Camet’s Har Har 
Wuicu Was TrapirionaL 


This custom of intermarriage was first broken in 1759 when Jacob 
Gersten Bagger, who was schout at that time, married a Danish girl, 
Gertrud Hansdaughter. 

It is obvious that such a small community, free to live its own life 
and in close touch with its original home, would try to retain the man- 
ners and customs of that country. The fashions in dress, too, were 
taken from Holland for a long period. The formal male attire in Dutch 
Amager well on into the nineteenth century was the Dutch adapta- 
tion of the ordinary European fashion of about 1600. It had melon- 
shaped knee-breeches and a short jacket and scarcely differed greatly 
from the costume the Dutch were wearing when they founded New 
Amsterdam in 1623. Besides this, the Dutch inhabitants of Amager 
wore a camel’s hair hat, about sixteen or eighteen inches in diameter 
and trimmed with blue plush. An account dating from 1745 suggests 
that it was used as a shield when the men of Amager fought duels 
with long knives. In 1758, however, another writer informs us that 
these blue hats had been imported from Holland, but were no longer 
procurable and consequently regarded as curiosities to be handed 
down from father to son. There is no doubt that blue hats were used 
in Holland and possibly also in other places. To the last the skirts 
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OT PO adi el 


Tue Women Are Arrirep 1x Funerat Costumes 


From a Water Color by Senn, 1807 


and jackets of the Dutch costumes, both male and female, were black. 
This again is a Dutch fashion from the middle of the seventeenth 
century which was adopted in Amager. In order to relieve the black, 
the men wore a bright red woolen shirt which showed through the 
opening of the jacket in front. The women wore colored aprons, espe- 
cially in the first three quarters of the nineteenth century, gorgeous 
aprons woven in patterns and embroidered, sewn with a silk so beauti- 
ful that it almost makes a modern embroidress turn green with envy. 
Besides these, richly worked and gilded silver ornaments, costly fig- 
ured silk and velvet ribbons, embroidered hats, etc., were used. When 
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AmacerR Fo.tk on THE Way to CuurcH 
From a Water Color by Senn, 1807 


one hears that a well-to-do woman of Amager had to have eleven 
different aprons for dress occasions and five or six for everyday, not 
to be used according to whim or fancy but according to quite definite 


tules which were laid down as rigidly as any court ceremonial, one 
realizes that a very old culture lies behind such customs in dress. The 
old stories have it that when strangers took up their abode in Amager, 
even as servants, scarcely half a year would pass before they began to 
dress like the natives—that is if they remained on the island at all. 

Although the Dutch people of Amager were in good circumstances 
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and the island produced most of the necessities of daily life, there was 
one commodity which they had to acquire by purchase and laborioys 
transport, and that was fuel. It had to be brought a long distance, fo; 
the flat island was poor in wood. They had, at least in the eighteenth 
century, a very peculiar cuisine, the origin of which has been ascribed 
to the scarcity of fuel. On Sundays or holidays they boiled in a large 
copper kettle salt meat and ham. In the kettle stood a crock of peas; 
besides this, a net of green cabbage, one of white cabbage, and a bag 
of fine barley groats seasoned with raisins, aniseed, onion, and thyme 
were hung in the same kettle. All this was cooked at one time. The 
“crock-peas,” which were mixed with broken gingerbread and raisins, 
were eaten diluted with soup. The bag-pudding was cut in slices and 
heated on a pan with butter and sugar mixed with powdered cinnamon, 
Milk pudding was served with this. The rest of the contents of the 
kettle had only to be warmed up for dinner all the rest of the week. 

It was not only in matters of dress and food, of course, that the Dutch 
people of Amager differed from their neighbors; they had also dis- 
tinctive sports, such as the so-called “goose-race.” A live goose, bound 
with a rope, was hung head downwards across a roadway. It could 
move only its neck, from which the feathers were plucked, and which 
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From Paintings by Theodor Jensen, 1848 
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A Younc Amacer Girt on Her Conrmrmation Day 
From a Painting by Exner 


was smeared over with soap. The men of Amager rode under the 
goose and tried without slackening their speed to seize it by the neck 
and tear off the head. As the frightened goose kept moving its head 
it was difficult to succeed in grasping the neck and still more difficult 
to jerk it, for the soap made it slippery. The one who succeeded in 
wrenching off the head was “goose-lord” or “goose-king,” and his 
health was drunk with loud shouts of triumph. In the 1730’s a pastor 
of the parish managed to get the people to see that the game was 
torture to animals, and it ceased forthwith. 
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Another amusement was knocking the cat out of the barrel a 
Shrovetide. Shrovetide, the Danish Fastelavn (German Faste! 
bend), is the evening before Lent begins. Its celebration is most prob- 
ably a survival of a long-forgotten pagan festival for spring and fer- 
tility; many sports were indulged in, and the Church tolerated them, 
Traces of a similar celebration are found in England and Scotland as 
well as in America in St. Valentine’s day, February the fourteenth, It 
is not known whether this was an entirely new custom introduced into 
the North by the Dutch, but certainly their manner of celebrating it 
became famous and set the fashion for the rest of the country. This 
game, too, was played on horseback. A barrel containing one or two 
live cats was hung up over a roadway, and the game consisted of 
striking the bottom of the barrel with the point of a spear (cudgels 
are most frequently used now) until it broke in pieces. Naturally, 
when this happened the unfortunate cat, terrified out of its wits, 
dashed away. He who stove the bottom in bore the title of “cat-king” 
all through the year until he was superseded by another at the tiext 
Shrovetide. Crowned with a garland, he was borne to the banquet- 
hall where he had to give a feast for the participants. He had the 
right to dance first. As long as he was cat-king, he was exempt from 
taxes and tributes. Only land-owning farmers themselves were al- 
lowed to share in this sport, although a grown-up son could go in his 
father’s place. At one time an attempt was made to explain this cus- 
tom as a survival of pagan superstition, the cat being the sacred moon 
and a symbol of darkness which must disappear before the advancing 
daylight. It is more probable that it has never been anything but a 
game. The fact that a milk-vat, the cat’s favorite poaching-ground, 
was always used, points to the better origin. 

This kind of merriment always ended with a dance in Amager. 
Their dances in the eighteenth century must have been a mixture of 
Polish and Dutch. They had their own special musicians and their 
own peculiar melodies. When the dance was over, the musician would 
scrape up and down on the highest string of the violin, and then the 
man kissed his lady with all deference. If, as rarely happened, other 
people were present in the company, they had to observe the custom. 
A particularly favored dance for the men was the egg dance. A hen’s 
egg was placed on an upturned wooden beaker which was set on top 
of a few handfuls of sand on the ground. The men danced around 
this to music and in the course of the dance pushed the beaker away 
from under the egg which must be left lying intact on the sand. With- 
out ceasing to dance, now on his hands and then leaping up agai 
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Knock1nG THE Cat out or THE Bret, SHROVETIDE Sport at Dracdr, AMAGER 


a dancer had to take the egg up with his feet, move it several times 
without barming it, and then bring the wooden beaker between both 
feet and set it over the egg. Finally, after some more leaps, he had to 
stand on his head on top of the upturned beaker. The egg was then 
shown to prove that it had not received the slightest crack. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century some of the Dutch families 
of Amager got permission to settle west of Copenhagen in New 
Amager, in what is now Frederiksberg where Hollenderve]j is a 
memorial to the people of Amager. Their Shrovetide games became 
henceforth for many years a standing court amusement in which both 
the people of Amager and the courtiers shared. Sometimes the games 
had to be exhibited out of their proper season to serve as a sample of 
Danish customs, as at the wedding of the Princess Anna Sophie with 
the Elector of Saxony in 1666. 

Under Christian V it became the custom for the court itself, clad 
in Amager costumes, to take part in the festivities. The English 
writer Molesworth says in An account of Denmark, as it was in the 
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QueEN WILHELMINA AND THE Prince Consort at Great Maciesy; IN THE CENTER OF THE 
Picture CHAMBERLAIN AMMENTORP, GovERNOR OF COPENHAGEN 


year 1692 (London 1694) : “On Shrove-Tuesdays, the King, Queen, 
Royal Family, home and foreign Ministers, and all the other persons 
above mentioned, that usually compose the court, cloath themselves in 
the habit of the North-Holland Boors, with great Trunk-hose, short 
Doublets, and large blew Thrum-caps; the Ladies in blew Petticoats, 
and odd Head-dresses, &c. Thus accoutred they get up in their Wag- 
ons, a Man before and a Woman behind, which they drive themselves, 
and go to a Country Village called Amak, about three English miles 
from Town; there they dance to Bagpipes and squeaking Fiddles, and 
have a Country Dinner, which they eat out of Earthen and Wooden 
Platters, with wooden Spoons, &c and having passed the day in these 
Divertisements, where all are equal, and little regard had to Majesty, 
or other quality, at Night they drive in like manner home again; and 
are entertained at a Comedy and magnificent Supper by the Vice- 
Roy Guldenlieu, spending the remainder of the Night in Dancing in 
the same Habits, which they put not off all that day.” 

For about a hundred years the court took part in this Amager 
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Queen WiLHELMINA oF HoLLanp anv Kino CurisTIAN oF DENMARK IN THE First CarRIAGE, 
witH AmacerR Farmers ActTING As COACHMEN TO THE Roya. GUESTS 


festivity. It was owing to the delicate tactfulness of the people of 
Amager that it was successful. They understood how to treat the 
courtiers in a natural and dignified manner. As late as Shrove- 
Monday, 1771, Christian VII, Queen Caroline Mathilde, Minister 
Struensee, and the whole court were out at Great Magleby where 
from “Blacksmith’s Hill,” which was spread with straw and carpets, 
they watched the men of Amager knock the cat out of the barrel. 
The latter tried as usual to perform their tricks as well as possible, 
but one of them, Ténnes Jansen, fell off his horse. He did not, how- 
ever, give up the ride on that account, but ran after the horse and 
with one leap from behind swung into his seat again. To the great 
joy of the people of Amager, the king exclaimed: “I doubt if there’s 
aone of my hussars could follow his example.” The next day the whole 
Amager community was invited to the castle where they were enter- 
tained and in return performed their dances. Among other things, 
Dirck Cornelsen danced the egg dance. After Prime Minister Stru- 
ensee’s fall and the Queen’s conviction of adultery, it seems that the 
court no longer took part in the Amager Shrovetide games. 
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The custom of knocking the cat out of the barrel spread over the 
whole country, but the cat was replaced everywhere in the nineteenth 
century by a stuffed figure. The custom is rather on the increase, but 
it is confined chiefly to very youthful participants and school-children, 
The barrel often contains oranges and other fruit to please the chil- 
dren. Out in Amager, however, they still knock the cat out of the 
barrel on Shrove-Monday. A crowd of spectators from Copenhagen 
assembles. Indeed, it has even happened that King Christian X has 
been among them. When Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
visited Copenhagen in 1922, she and the Prince Consort, together 
with King Christian and Queen Alexandrine, were out at Amager 
where they were received by the inhabitants in the gorgeous old cos- 
tumes which are now brought forth only on ceremonial occasions. 
They visited the Amager Museum which contains things of historical 
interest from Amager only, and after that drove, not in their auto- 
mobiles but in phaetons, with Amager farmers as coachmen, to the 
little town of Dragor, about a mile from the museum. It was a great 
honor that these well-to-do farmers showed the royal guests in driving 
the carriages themselves, attended, of course, by the court servants. 
There was music in front, and the young farmers’ sons on flower- 
decked horses served as out-riders. The royal visitors called in at one 
of the real Amager farms where they and the riders were served with 
egg punch; and the people drank to the health of both Queen Wil- 
helmina and King Christian. After that, in spite of the fact that it 
was the seventh of September and not Shrovetide, the cat was knocked 
out of the barrel and their Majesties also attended a tournament in 
the harbor. It was a big day for the people of Amager. Ordinarily, 
they live diligent and busy lives, they are capable and prosperous, 
and they hold in high esteem their memories of four hundred years 
residence on the island. 
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Norwegian State Railways 


Tue Neep ror OrperR anp Beauty Has Created THE GROUPING OF THE HovsEs oN 
Tuts Farm oN THE Fuat STRETCHES OF THE EASTLAND 


The Folk Museum at Bygdoy 


By Macnuitp Opvin 


ROM OSLO, Bygdéy is seen as a small, tree-clad island lying 

westward in the fjord; back of it rise the level blue mountain 

heights. All around the island are villas, hidden in their snug 
little gardens, and toward the north where the shore is steepest 
Oscarshall gleams white, like a dolls’ palace. But in the interior of 
this fertile island, where wild apple trees grow among forest trees of 
all sorts, lie the extensive grounds of the Norwegian Folk Museum. 
Kast of it the National Collection of Antiquities has recently re- 
ceived its own building, and to the west lies our King’s modest little 
farm, where their Majesties reside during the summer. 

Like three naves of a great church connected by a low-domed 
middle tower, stands the dignified Memorial Hall of the Collection 
of Antiquities in a grassy field facing a mountain knoll upon which 
bushes and trees grow thickly. In the first nave stands the Oseberg 
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Tue Oseserc Suie Restorep AND Set Up 1n Its New 
House SuHows THE SIMPLICITY AND GRANDEUR 
oF Its Lines 


A Brr or Ricu CarvinG oN THE CARRIAGE 
Founp IN THE OsEBERG SHIP 


ship completely restored 
and set up. In the other 
halls are the Tune and 
Gokstad ships in hun- 
dreds of small pieces, 
waiting to be put together, 
Funds were lacking to do 
more than to bring them 
safely under roof. But 
when more money has 
been collected these ships 
too are to be set up and 
restored, and a fourth 
nave is to be added to the 
building. The beautiful 
carriage, the sleighs, the 
tapestries, and whatever 
else was found in the Ose- 
berg ship are to be placed 
in this fourth hall. The 
ancient Oseberg ship truly 
comes into its own in this 
stately interior so rich in 
the feeling of the past. It 
affects one strangely to 
see this ancient oaken 
boat which has lain for 
eleven hundred years in 
the earth. It makes the 
vanished days of yore 
come to life again. But 
this is not the feeling that 
comes to us who now are 
young. The boat appeals 


to us as if it were a piece of modern art. It is the simplicity and gran- 
deur of its construction and the fact that the ornamentation does 
not exist for its own sake but emphasizes the form of the craft and 
gives it life. For the Norwegian artist of the year 850 style was not 
merely an external attribute of a purely technical sort. Faced by his 
art we become aware that style is at the same time a state of the soul. 
To us, who have seen a travesty of the “dragon style” taken up 2 
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Norwegian homes of the 1890’s and applied to chairs and benches 
and to silver, it seems now that nothing could be further removed, so 
far as feeling for style is concerned, from the Oseberg ship than the 
copying from it in modern times. The style of 850 was austere, inti- 
mate, and vigorous; an inner tension held the rich ornaments to- 
gether ; the construction had compelled them. When the dragon style 
was revived in our time it became the most extreme mark of confusion 
in taste and style. 

The developments leading up to this disintegration can be followed 
when we enter into the town section of the Norwegian Folk Museum 
and look about in one of the four buildings which frame the market 
place. Here the art of the towns and cities is gathered in interiors 
and exhibition rooms, extending from the formal Renaissance, 
through the luxuriant baroque and extravagant rococo, so that by 
going from room to room we are able to follow the development of 
the historic styles down to the Empire period. And it is difficult to 
refrain from laughing when we come to the rooms representing the 
close of the nineteenth century. Here we find copies of art from the 
Viking period and of peasant craftsmanship combined with huge 
plush chairs, rich carpets, and shelves filled to overflowing with knick- 
knacks and photographs. 

Let us hasten away from this to the great outdoor division of the 
museum. We are greeted by a fragrance of grass and sun-warmed 
tar. More strongly and more intimately than ever before we feel the 
spell of morning in a Norwegian mountain valley. The birches have 
the pale gold of early spring. The old houses are colored in warm tones 
of golden brown and dark brown. As they stand before you, the con- 
vincing power of their valid forms takes hold of the deepest and sim- 
plest elements in your nature. You follow the lonely path between 
the bright palings. No thoughts grip you. You merely exist between 

fields and woods where violets 
and lilies of the valley grow in 
profusion. Then you come to 
a halt before the Rauland house. 
Over the door is the inscription: 
“Torgautr fifil mik germ” ('Tor- 
gaut Fifil made me). An icy 
cold, smelling of earth, meets 
you as you step over the thresh- 
. ee old to the clay floor of the dark 
en ena entrance. Unable for the mo- 
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We Come ro a Hatt Berore tHe Ravtanp Hovse. DatinG From a.d. 1250, 
Ir Is THE OLpEst IN THE MvusEUM 


ment to see, you grope your way into the main room. It is a high 
room with a steeply sloping ceiling, and the walls are of huge round 
logs. The general impression is one of weight and power. The fire- 
place is in the middle of the floor. Along one wall is a long table with 
benches around it. Slender streamers of light sift in through small 
loop-holes in the walls and through the smoke hole in the roof. You 
are completely captured by the heavy solemnity of the windowless 
room. 

But soon voices are heard without. You awakeu from your dreams 
in confusion. Before you stands an old man, bare-headed, and by his 
side is a young, blond American. They speak to you in whispers. You 
answer with a frank, warm smile like theirs. It is of the Rauland 
house we whisper, that it was built in 1250. We remind each other 
that the old vikings sat at table in a room like this, that Saint Olav 
had his home in a house like this. We try to picture the room deco- 
rated for a feast, with red and yellow flames of the open fire reflected 
in clouds of smoke, and with walls aglow with the vivid reds and yel- 
lows of the rugs and tapestries hanging there. We strangers who 
have met here in this room have completely forgotic.. the city and 
the mechanically simulated social procedure of our own time. We 
converse as though we had known each other always. It is not until 
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Tue Woman oF SetespaL SPEAKS THE ANCIENT Diatect Wuicu ReEveEaAts 
THE Putse Beat or SaGA AND BaALLap 


later that we introduce ourselves. The elderly Norwegian-American 
is in the employ of an oil firm over there; the young American is here 
to study Norwegian literature. But we find it disagreeable to remind 
each other of everyday life. The mood of the old room has captured 
us too completely. Without being aware of it, we again speak in 
whispers, and afterwards we stand in silence for a long time. 

Could our friends of everyday see us when together we reach the 
Setesdel farmstead and meet the woman of Setesdal, they would say 
that we were sentimental. Our voices are husky with emotion. We 
have seated ourselves on the old wooden benches. There is a dim light 
from the smoke-hole, and the interior, growing as it does out of the 
construction of the house, gives an effect of tremendous power in its 
completeness and simple originality. It teaches us more about the 
medieval Norwegian soul than we could learn from the reading of 
many books of history. For that matter, it is impossible by reading, 
and difficult by seeing the outward evidences for oneself, to under- 
stand the unique phenomenon that Setesdal preserved houses, furni- 
ture, manners, and customs unchanged from the Middle Ages right 
down to the year 1800, and that the art of this valley used medieval 
themes throughout the same period and showed that it had kept the 
medieval state of mind. But our conversation with the woman of 
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Tue Decorative TREATMENT oF ConstrRUCTIONAL Units Is Very Markep 
In Tus Beautirut Ovp Lorr From TELEMARK 


Setesdal convinces us of the cultural conservatism of the valley. 
Dressed in the ancient costume, she sits there by the open fire-place 
in the middle of the floor and talks. She spe»ks the ancient dialect, at 
once tense with drama and lyric with feeling, a dialect which reveals 
the pulse-beat, the breath itself of folk ballad and saga. The same 
is true of her bearing and manner. We find here proof of the artistic 
law that it is not new forms and new styles that spread themselves 
superficially from one period to another; it is the outlook on life, the 
consciousness, the emotional life that changes as the centuries pass, 
and new states of the soul demand new forms in order that the artist 
may be able to express himself. But in Setesdal the strong, direct 
emotional life of the Middle Ages never changed, and therefore art 
needed no new modes of expression such as baroque, rococo, ete. 
The medieval forms were sufficient right down to the year 1800. And 
we three strangers who have sat and talked and lived the real story, 
the soul of the past,—accustomed to the dissimulations of our modern 
great cities, we say: Fortunate Norwegians in the valleys of Norway 
who still cling to direct and spontaneous feelings in their concept of 
life. The American student tells us that he had read an Icelandic 
saga, and it was that which had brought him to Norway. In the 
Setesdal woman’s presence and in her warm, poetic dialect, he felt 
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that he experienced the life of the folk ballads and the sagas. 

Here in the open air museum we behold all Norway in miniature. 
We visit Gudbrandsdal with its mountain chalets, we come to Nume- 
dal, Telemark, Osterdal, Hallingdal, we learn to know the Westland, 
and we find houses from the Trondhjem district and the flat dis- 
triets of the Eastland. We learn how the need for order and beauty 
has created both the groupings of farm buildings and the interiors. 
But it is difficult to form a conception of these houses from photo- 
graphs. The reason for this is that each of them bears an ornamented 
cloak, or a sort of protective covering against wind and weather. This 
is called a svalgang (outside corridor or balcony). The house itself 
is heavy and solid, built of huge, round logs, laid crosswise. Through 
the centuries the decorative treatment of the constructional units be- 
comes constantly more delicately harmonious. And from century to 
century the carving used as ornamentation on the cloak grows in rich- 
ness and delicacy. This is especially true of the two-story buildings, 
those with so-called lofts. The development of the decorative richness 
of the lofts reached incredible heights in the work of the Telemark 
artists of the eighteenth century. And in Setesdal the lofts dating 
from the seventeenth century are monumental in their weight of 
opulent decoration. Unfortunately, the photograph cannot repro- 
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duce the warm, rich tones of the wood nor the vigor and delicacy of 
the carving. But the artistic appreciation of this our ancient architec- 
ture in timber consists just in the feeling that comes with the con- 
sciousness that back of this light, extravagant cloak lies the heavy, 
solid, indestructible house itself. We moderns cannot build such a 
house. The forests no longer yield such timber, and the workman- 
ship cannot be imitated. Indeed, it took in the neighborhood of 
seventy-five years to prepare a stick of timber for use in a building. 

Formerly these old farmsteads and houses were richly poetical re- 
minders of the past, with a strong emotional appeal. Now they have 
a new value. In these days, when the architects of America and Eu- 
rope are seeking an artistic design for the modern monumental indus- 
trial buildings, the new materials, steel, concrete, and glass, form the 
reason for their going back to the Middle Ages for inspiration. 
Europe’s stylistic architecture of the past five hundred years interests 
them but little. It is the medieval art of building, determined as it 
was by structural conditions, that must give the impulse for the new 
architecture. For this reason we Norwegians have lived to see our 
most modern architects place emphasis upon our thousand-year-old 
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timber buildings considered from 
the modern viewpoint, assigning 
tothem high technical and artistic 
value. In the meantime, they are 
being studied by architects, as 
well as by men learned in the his- 
tory of art and in archaeology. 
Special study has been given 
to the stavkirke, and it turns 
out that these churches are to be 
ranked with the best in the world, 
so far as the utilization of tim- 
ber is concerned, lifting this ma- 
terial to monumental heights 
with respect both to durability 
and to the development of form. 
Here on Bygdoy stands the Gol 
stavkirke, dating from the year 


1100. Mopvern Cusism Has Lent a New INTEREsT 
For these old builders, con- 70 THE Austere Botpyess or Traprrion at 


struction was the decisive thing; a a — 
the treatment of form was abso- 

lutely subordinated to it. In the first houses and churches, static 
security demanded all the energy of the constructor. But once the 
construction idea was found, it never occurred to a carpenter to break 
away from tradition by finding original solutions. In this way, each 
builder unconsciously helped to further the sound growth of the 
buildings in artistic vigor and intensity. Through an organic evolu- 
tion the stavkirke developed from a mere solution of a problem in 
construction to become an emotional, personal, and spiritual expres- 
sion. From this historic fact we moderns may learn patience and ac- 
quire faith. If a new style for our time is to be created, we must first 
learn to be patient. The first builders will not go further than to 
find the constructional idea suitable for steel, concrete, and glass. 
Later on there will be a surplus of energy to express this idea emo- 
tionally and personally, to elevate it to such a striking integrity that 
it will capture our entire esthetic life. If it took generations for the 
old builders to create the art of building with timber, it will take time 
and generations to create it in the industrial buildings of today using 
steel, concrete, and glass. But in the beginning we must be willing 
to accept simplicity and not take to copying styles of the past. 
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Turee WomMeEN oF Sertespat Dressep IN THEIR ANCIENT CostUMES 


There are complete interiors in all the old peasant houses out here 
at the Folk Museum. The modern American or French architect 
would surely find himself at home in the austere, heavy lines of the 
oldest interiors, which are composed so entirely in accordance with 
the shapes of the rooms themselves and obey the law of structural 
unity to such a degree that they even have pieces of furniture with 
the correct lines built in along the walls. After the year 1500 the 
fireplace with a chimney begins, in most places, to take the place of 
the open fire in the middle of the floor, and windows begin to be cut 
in the walls. In a light room free from smoke there is need for livelier 
lines and more color. Carving was the form of expression of our 
medieval artists. From the year 1700 on, the development of the art 
of carving takes on a new impetus in the use of this form of decora- 
tion on furniture, particularly on cupboards of various sorts, on beds 
and chests. It is in this way that furniture has always kept its sim- 
plicity and solidity. Our interiors have lost little of their national 
characteristics so far as the form of the furniture is concerned; the 
peculiarity is that the interiors so strongly express the characteristic 
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Norwegian feeling for the purely decorative. Each valley, each fjord 
district has its own particular forms, so distinctive that we in modern 
times are able to determine where each object originated. The 
interior decorations of Gudbrandsdal and Opdal afford particularly 
fine examples of carving. 

From 1750 to 1850 we find the most characteristic expression of the 
Norwegian feeling for decorative art in the rapid development of 
flower painting. Entire rooms were decorated with flower designs in 
color, and all the furniture as well. The use of this form of decoration 
was most common in Hallingdal and Telemark, but cupboards, chests, 
and other articles of furniture decorated with flowers were found in 
every part of the country. Here in the open air museum are many 
old houses with their interiors decorated in this way. 

In the large store-rooms of the Folk Museum here there is gathered 
much old Norwegian textile work. In the saga days weaving was 
carried on all winter long by the women in every home. Much of their 
time was spent at their looms in the dimly lighted svalgang. There 
were some especially gifted artists among them who signed their work 
and accepted commissions. From the days of the vikings we have 
examples of textile art which even today impress us by their austere 
decorative effects and the glow of their flaming colors. Rugs stood 
high in artistic merit. In the course of time each part of the country 
worked out its own special designs. Our old tapestries are unique in 
Europe. They owe their origin to European art of about the year 
1400, but it is to tradition from the earliest times here in Norway that 
they own their decorative vigor and dignity. The Renaissance tapes- 
tries in Europe produced the effect of space and the illusion of nature. 
In Norway there was soon an end to all this; the artists of the loom 
abandoned perspective and followed tradition, making their figures 
impressive by portraying the essential features in bold strokes in 
order to attain the austere decorative vigor and effect by the spirited 
thythm of wonderfully vivid colors. ,Since the effect of the colors is 
strongly rhythmical and mystical, the photograph can give only a 
faint conception of what powerful impressions they make upon us 
moderns. The Virgin tapestry here is one of the most characteristic 
designs. 

Formerly the opinion concerning these tapestries, derived as they 
were from European art and altered by tradition, was that they 
represented the degeneration of European art to a remarkably naive 
local or peasant art. But with Cubism there has come to Europe now 
in the twentieth century a reaction against five hundred years of con- 
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stant development toward closer and closer imitation of nature, a de- 
velopment which in the 80’s reached such a height that the illusion of 
nature was considered to be the sole end of art. Cubism was the be- 
ginning of a movement which in Europe gave expression to the de- 
sire that geometrical composition, and with it the strictly decorative 
element, should again come into its own in art. The spiritual element 
in art was to be apprehended directly through form. Art should no 
longer be merely a copy of nature. At this point our ancient textile 
art became modern. It satisfied the new cravings. And now our 
tapestries are not only our national pride, but they are the sources 
from which many foreign artists pilfer their designs. 

Since tradition in the use of color in decorative art has survived 
from saga days to the present time, it is no accident that it was a 
Norwegian, Gerhard Munthe, who in modern times revived the feel- 
ing for strictly decorative art, and for style. Nor is it an accident 
that one of the three geniuses, Cézanne, Van Gogh, and Munch, who, 
growing away from the art of the previous five hundred years, intro- 
duced the great new era in European art,—it is no accident that one of 
these was the Norwegian, Edvard Munch. It is a result of the logic 
of history. It is easily explainable, also, why so many of the modern 
Norwegian painters became pupils of the Frenchman, Matisse. 

And now that our country districts are becoming modern, while in 
another generation the Norwegian Folk Museum will be wholly his- 
toric, we can go thence to our homes, or to rest a while in the restau- 
rant or the theater in the open air museum, not only secure in the 
feeling that the art of other days is being preserved, and enriched by 
our knowledge of it, but wiser and with minds more receptive to what 
is new in our own time. 





A Singing Knight at Skara 


A Tale of the Court of St. Olaf 
After the Saga of Snorre Sturlason 


By Maurice Duniap 


HE DARK period of the year 
| a come-—the time when the soul 

is thrown on its own resources for 
light—but for King Olaf there was no 
light, either without or within, as he 
sat in his castle at Sarpsborg. Dark, 
indeed, was his humor, for the fair 
Princess Ingegerd had failed him; the 
King of Sweden had broken his promise 
to deliver his daughter as bride to the 
ruler of Norway. 

When the tasks of the day were done, 
Olaf’s knights gathered around the 
hearth in the center of the great hall. 
Long before the hour of leisure came, 
the faint light called “day” had van- 
ished from the sky, and the gloom of 
mountain and forest descended to swal- 
low the earth. Then more plainly than 
ever could be heard the rush of the 
mighty falls; how the elves and water- 
sprites chattered and shrieked as they 
plunged into the abyss beyond the castle 
wall! 

Within, the knights endeavored to 
make merry, drinking their mead and 
piling the fire with pine branches that 
snapped and sputtered cheer. And after 
the evening meal the skalds sang of the 
glories of Norway’s kings while every 
knight,in spite of the mask of merriment, 
brooded on his master’s glory—that was 
no more. For a cloud had descended 
over their royal house since the Svea 
King had publicly scorned their Olaf. 

Every man knew that this insult 
meant nothing short of war. That was 
what they were waiting for, all of them, 
waiting for the dreary winter to pass, 
quartered in that fortress by the border, 
to descend on the enemy as soon as 


spring should They had _ not 
wanted this war; these people just over 
the mountain were not really “enemy” 
but kinsfolk owing allegiance to another 
king. However, he was a grasping mon- 
arch and would at times send his tax- 
collectors into Norway arousing the ill 
will of the peasants. Bad feeling be- 
tween the brother nations was continu- 
ally in the air—the oldest warrior nod- 
ding in his corner could not remember 
when it had not been so—but Olaf had 
thought to end the strife and sued for 
the hand of the Svea princess, hoping 
that such a union would assure peace for 
all. Eventually the people of Sweden 
forced their king to consent to this 
match—they also were eager for peace 
—and Olaf sailed down to Kongehella 
with a splendid fleet to fetch his bride 
according to the agreement. 

Alas, the bride came not! For weeks 
they had waited. Those were days when 
travel was difficult, and there might 
be many a reason to hinder the lady 
and her father in keeping their appoint- 
ment. But when the folk at Kongehella 
began to hide their smiles (they knew 
the temper of their red-bearded King!) 
Olaf knew that his suit had been in vain. 
In anger and disappointment, he ordered 
the boats to prepare to return. How 
the gay sails drooped as the fleet crept 
home, the men swearing vengeance as 
they pulled the oars; good pagan oaths 
they swore—by Tor and Odin. New- 
made vows to the pale Christ, Prince 
of Peace, were forgotten. The rumblings 


come. 


grew like piled-up thunder, as the news 
spread among the Norsemen that Olaf’s 
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offer of friendship had been scorned by 
the Svea King. 

Now there was a singer at Olaf’s 
court, who had won favor by his gentle 
ways. In those times even the gentlest 
knight must be deft with the sword, but 
Sigvat the Skald could fight as well as 
sing. He had proved himself when he 
first came from Iceland and was pre- 
sented by his father to the King. The 
older man had begged Olaf to take the 
youth in his hird, and the King had been 
glad to receive such a promising son 
of an old friend. 

Sigvat’s talent made him popular at 
court. This son of the mystic Saga Isle 
had the genius of the skald in his finger- 
tips as well as in his fancy. With a 
sweep of the hand he could make the 
hall echo with a martial strain, stirring 
men’s hearts with the ringing tones of 
his voice; or he could appeal to more 
tender passions, dwelling on gentler 
themes, until the most hardened warriors 
felt the thrill of his emotion. Thus he 
chanted to dispel the darkness that was 
closing them in at Sarpsborg, the dark- 
ness of winter and discontent. In his 
melody there was never a trace of gloom, 
but when his song was ended he, too, 
would sit with half-closed eyes brooding 
over the one question that vexed them 
all: How should the insult to Olaf be 
avenged? 

“Why should there be such discord in 
a world of so much beauty?” mused the 
singer. 

Through drooping lashes he watched 
two of the older men, whispering over 
their ale. He heard them say “war ar- 
rows.” Yes, the war arrows would soon 
be abroad in the land, sent out in accord- 
ance with the Viking custom to call the 
men to battle; peasants, fishermen, mer- 
chants, land-owners, knights—all would 
have to answer that call, leaving peace- 
ful pursuits. So it had been decreed by 
the Tor and Odin of their forefathers. 
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And yet most of the Norsemen wer 
now pledged to the White Christ. If they 
really believed in this new god preach- 
ing brotherly love, why did they not try 
to follow his example? 

King Olaf had withdrawn from the 
company. Sigvat had noted his master’s 
mood during the ev-ning meal; he dread- 
ed the spread of ’ war arrows quite 
as much as did the bard. War in a good 
cause was well enough. Had it been q 
question of defending the land from 
danger—but here was a personal dispute 
of kings threatening the people of kin- 
dred nations with bloodshed. Olaf had 
traveled in the great world beyond Nor- 
way. He knew that a religion of light, 
a new creed, was spreading a gentler 
culture, and he had hoped to lead his 
own countrymen in the path. If there 
could only be found some peaceful solu- 
tion for the problem! And the young 
knight recalled what joy there had been 
wher “ef announced his betrothal with 
Ingeg and all felt that peace was 
assured. He remembered his own jour- 
ney to Skara on that important occasion. 

It was at Skara they had planned the 
wedding, at Skara where the West Goths 
held their fairs and festivals and wor- 
shipped in their pagan temple. And the 
mighty Ragnvald Jarl had entertained 
Olaf’s knights at Skaraborg, helping 
them in their dealings with the Svea 
King. For the West Goths wished to be 
on good terms with both parties. When 
there was trouble between the two rulers, 
they always suffered first. When King 
Olaf forbade the export of salt and her 
ring to Sweden, it was the West Goths 
who went hungry; and when the Svea 
King stirred up trouble with his tax-cd- 
lectors, it was the West Goths, his sub- 
jects, who bore the brunt of Norse ir 


dignation. 

On a modern map the distance from 
Sarpsborg to Skara does not seem great 
—particularly when marked by a neat 
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rilway line. Today the journey by 
train or automobile takes but a few 
hours; in Viking times it took weeks to 
cover the distance. There were wild 
mountains to cross, rushing streams to be 
forded, forests where one could easily 
lose the way; strange beasts lurked in 
many a thicket, and even though a rest 
house might offer shelter to the way- 
farer, fellow travelers might turn out to 
be robbers who would plunder a defense- 
less victim. Olaf’s knights, however, 
were well armed and made the journey 
in safety, although they suffered many 
an inconvenience. But no difficulty could 
dampen the ardor of Sigvat who ever 
lightened their pathway with a song. 
“Poor riding, this—for a sailor,” 
grumbled one travel-sore knight of an 
evening. Whereupon Sigvat sang: 


“Oft have I sailed in bad weather, 
When raw winds tore through the 
rigging ; 
Now while our King’s sea-horses 
All have been beached for the winter 
Pleasant I find this new riding— 
An agreeable change from the other.” 


It was a gift of those skalds from Ice- 
land: a new verse flowed as easily from 
their lips as a saga learned from mem- 
ory. Sigvat’s lines always had a swing; 
the words suited the situation. His wit 
kept the company guessing; they never 
knew just what to expect. Another even- 
ing he surprised them with the following: 


“My horse trots wearily onward— 
Long is the way in the twilight; 
Hoofs can slip in the mire! 
Little is left of the daylight. 
Blackie thus bears his master 
Over hills that are far from Denmark. 
There goes his hoof in the ditch! 
That was the fault of the half light.” 


They had all been in a sorry humor, 
but this sally brought a laugh. Even the 


faithful “Blackie” might slip, that was 
plain, but his master had a ready excuse. 

When finally they emerged from a 
woodland and saw the lofty roofs of 
Skaraborg beyond, Sigvat expressed their 
high spirits in this verse: 


“Out they peep, the pretty maids, 
And a cloud of smoke they see; 

Riding down to Ragnvald’s town, 
Gallant warriors, we. 


“Spur your steeds along, my lads, 
Let every house in town 
Echo the tramp as our horses stamp 


f?? 


And we come riding down! 


The arrival of such a band was an 
event even at Skara where the people 
were accustomed to see strangers. Ragn- 
vald Jarl welcomed them cordially, and 
his lady, who was of Norwegian birth, 
was even more eager to extend hospital- 
ity. In fact it was she herself who wrote 
the letter to the Princess Ingegerd, urg- 
ing the suit of Olaf, her kinsman. Usual- 
ly such messages were sent by word of 
mouth, the herald bearing some token to 
prove his authority, but in this case the 
Saga notes that the ladies exchanged 
letters—an interesting commentary on 
the culture of the “wild Northmen.” Let- 
ter-writing was hardly then in vogue 
even among ladies of “more enlightened 
lands.” 

That quest of Olaf’s knights had been 
a delicate one. The haughty ruler of the 
Goths and Svear hated Olaf with a 
truly royal hate. He wanted the Nor- 
wegians as his subjects; he wanted their 
tribute, and never would he admit that 
Olaf was an independent king. The 
Princess Ingegerd, however, was not 
only a lady of gentle breeding but of 
good understanding and noble heart. The 
praises of Olaf had reached her ears 
through many a channel; here was a 
bridegroom that might aspire to the hand 
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of even a Swedish princess; her people 
as well as his would profit by their union. 
After due deliberation, she sent word to 
the Lady of Skara that she would accept 
Olaf’s offer if her father were willing. 

Then the help of Ragnvald Jarl was 
summoned. As law-speaker for the West 
Goths he journeyed to Uppsala and pre- 
sented the matter to the Council. Here 
all the people of the realm were repre- 
sented, and they soon made known their 
wish: they favored most heartily the 
union, and the Svea King was given to 
understand that if he did not give his 
consent, he would be deposed. Even in 
Viking times, it was the people who were 
the final authority in the Northland! So 
the King yielded. How light-hearted 
they had been, Sigvat and his com- 
panions, when after months of waiting, 
they were able to return to Sarpsborg 
with the news. They also brought Olaf 
a fur cape stitched with golden thread. 
It was Ingegerd’s own handiwork, her 
gift to her future spouse. 

It had all been in vain. Once more the 
war clouds hung over the land, for the 
Svea King had broken his promise, had 
not delivered his daughter as was agreed. 
Instead of peace, he had deliberately 
chosen war. 

Musing by the fire Sigvat reviewed 
these things. 

“Ah,” thought he, “If the folk at 
Skara but knew. They do not want war 
and are surely not responsible for the 
actions of the Svea King.” 

Olaf himself felt that Ragnvald Jarl 
had not been at fault. The mighty Goth 
had done all in his power to further the 
alliance. If only they could discuss the 
matter, perhaps other means could be 
taken. But Skara was far away, and all 
Norway was preparing for war! 

Olaf had been to morning mass, but 
the service had failed to lighten his 
spirit. Alone he walked the rampart 
where the falls of Sarp roared far be- 
low. Someone stood in his path. His 





brow darkened as he made a gesture of 
impatience. It was a serious breach of 
etiquette to disturb a king, but Sigvat 
had taken a chance. 

“My lord,” said the youth, “I have q 
boon to ask.” 

The sharp eyes of the monarch soft- 
ened as he gazed into that eager face, 

“Speak, my lad,” said he. 

“Let me fare to Skara,” replied the 
skald. “Let me speak to Ragnvald Jarl 
on a question that concerns us all.” 

The handsome features of the King 
grew stern, the color heightened in his 
cheek. 

“The Svea King has chosen!” he said, 
shortly; then, as his look melted to sad- 
ness: “Alas that the people must suffer 
for his whim.” 

“Perhaps they need not suffer,” pur- 
sued the lad. “Ragnvald helped us once; 
he may aid us again.” 

“°Tis a dangerous quest,” objected 
Olaf, “and the outcome doubtful.” 

“Would it not be worth some risk,” 
protested the other, “to avoid strife, yet 
save the honor of our King?” 

There was something in the boy’s en- 
thusiasm that inspired confidence. His 
was a spirit that swept doubt to the 
winds. Perhaps he could even work a 
miracle; nothing short of that could 
solve the difficulty. At any rate, Sigvat 
voiced the king’s own secret wishes, and 
he finally agreed to let the lad fare to 
Skara to seek the counsel of Ragnvald 
Jarl. 

It was the night before Sigvat’s de- 
parture. The King sat alone in the even- 
ing gloom when the mellow chords of a 
harp echoed in the court below: 


“Rest well, Olaf, noble King, 
Till back to these halls good news I 
bring. 
The prayer of a skald goes up in song: 
May fortune favor and life be long 
For my lord and friend— 
(Now this verse I end.) 
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“Words have been spoken, we all must 
heed ; 
But now, oh, King, is the time for a 
deed. 
May the grace of God preserve us twain, 
Till safe in Sarpsborg we meet again. 
All power be thine! 
(This wish is ever mine.)” 


The song had risen like a lark’s, as 
suddenly it died away. The King retired 
and fell into a restful slumber. Early 
the next morning the skald was on his 
way. Two pages only accompanied him, 
for the sending of a stronger guard 
would attract attention, and this mes- 
senger of peace must go in secret. Many 
of the older fighting men were eager 
for the war. The Viking code still lived 
in their insult must be 
avenged, and there was glory in death 
on a field of battle. 

Again Sigvat was bound for Skara, 
this time practically alone, but he wore 
the armor of Olaf, there was a cross on 
his helmet and one on his shield and a 
song of courage in his heart. And this 
time he needed the song more than ever 
before. The saga relates how at Stora 
Ed by Lake Vanern he and his two com- 
panions were nigh to drowning and the 
bard sang the song of an unseaworthy 
boat! Through the woods of Eida they 
wandered. The loneliness of a forest 
seems always to have appealed to Viking 
natures. Perhaps for them it is not so 
lonely, for strange folk are lurking there 
—trolls and elves and fairies. Sigvat 
elt this lure and gloried in the mystery 
of the forest; he told his companions 
many a tale of the spirit world. But 
after they had wandered day after day 
in the wood, torn by bramble and thicket 
—tighty miles, it is said, before they 
tame to open country—then Sigvat 
chanted the ballad of the footsore knight! 

At Hov there were a few farms. Here 
they would find much-needed rest. But 


hearts; an 
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the uncouth folk of the district viewed 
with suspicion the cross on Sigvat’s 
shield. They were still pagan and kept 
their shrine for the pagan gods. They 
would not even allow the three travelers 
a peep into their temple. So the skald 
sang a song consigning them all to the 
trolls; and, weary enough, they con- 
tinued on their way. 

It was a long ride ere they came to 
another clearing. However, there were 
evidences of life around a long, low build- 
ing, and here lodging could surely be 
found. They approached the house. A 
woman met them at the door, but her 
greeting was not friendly when she saw 
the cross. With a frown she motioned 
the travelers away. 

“Be off with thee, Knight of the White 
Christ!” she cried. “We offer to the 
elves.” 

As the three rode onward, the skald 
again lifted up his voice: 


““Stop, misguided boy!’ commands the 
hag, 
‘Pagan are we and Odin must obey.’ 
‘The rites are on!’ she cries when I would 
lag; 
Then like a wolf from the farm I’m 
driven away.” 


A strange, wild country was this. 
Twice again were Sigvat and his men 
denied lodging ere they came to Skara. 
But at least they covered the distance in 
safety, and the warmth of Ragvald’s 
welcome was the more appreciated after 
the discomfort. When they had bathed 
and eaten, the skald took his harp and 
sang an account of their adventures for 
the company. 

“Bravo!” cried the Jarl when the tale 
was ended. “May this help you forget 
the dangers of the road.” From a chain 
about his neck he took a ring and handed 
it to the guest. 

A woman of the household who was 
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pouring mead looked on the gift with 
envious eyes as she whispered: 
“He journeys far with those black 
eyes!” 
Sigvat heard the remark and fathomed 
its meaning. Quick as a flash he resumed 
his song: 


“Black eyes from Iceland—mark them, 
mead-maiden— 
Have lead me, perhaps, to a gold ring 
today, 
But yesterday’s path with no treasure 
was laden— 
Has thy husband, perchance, ever 
traveled that way?” 


It was Yuletide before Sigvat the 
skald returned to Sarpsborg from his 
quest. Olaf’s knights were gathered as 
usual about the hearth when the skald 
appeared on the threshold, travel-worn 
and blinking in the glare of the fire. 
Without word of greeting, he took his 
harp from his shoulder and began a 
wavering theme. All talking ceased; the 
housecarls tending the logs, the maids 
busy in service, paused in their work. 
The voice gained strength as the song 
grew. Sigvat sang the glory of Sarps- 
borg hall, of that band of men known 
for their bravery, of the young king who 
had called them together for the honor 
of Norway and the White Christ. The 
warmth of the room limbered his fingers, 
and the melody flowed like wine. He 
struck a sterner chord as he began the 
tale of his quest. He described the trail 
through the wilderness, the welcome at 
Skara, the courtesies of Ragnvald Jarl 
who was really a friend. 


He ceased. King Olaf arose from the 
high-seat and advanced to embrace his 
Singing Knight. Glad he was that this 
youth who had braved such perils in his 
behalf had returned unharmed; yet in 
his heart he was disturbed. Sigvat had 
not indicated whether his mission had 


*Jaroslaf of Novgorod. 





been a success or a failure. The King 
feared that Ragnvald Jarl had been 
powerless to help, that the matter had 
gone too far and war was unavoidable. 
There were details of the story that Sig- 
vat had not wished to tell the company, 

Sigvat had not, indeed, told all. After 
the evening meal, to King Olaf and his 
closest advisers, the bard explained why 
the Svea King had failed to keep his 
appointment. The Grand Duke of Rus- 
sia* had also sued for the hand of Inge- 
gerd, and the wily Svea King had de- 
cided that an alliance with that ruler 
was preferable to one with Olaf. The 
Princess had been able to do nothing. 

King Olaf felt that his worst fears 
were realized. He grasped the hilt of 
his sword. 

“The Svea King shall live to rue the 
day!” he cried. 

But Sigvat smiled as he shook back 
his dark curls. 

“Ragnvald Jarl has arranged that al- 
ready,” said he. “If my lord is willing, 
there shall still be a wedding to unite 
Norway and Sweden in spite of the false 
king.” 

“How 
coldly. 

“The Svea King has another daugh- 
ter,” explained Sigvat. “’Tis the Prin- 
cess Astrid who is now the guest of 
Ragnvald Jarl. You will remember that 
the Council empowered Ragnvald to ar- 
range the marriage of Norway’s King 
with a princess of Sweden. Ragnvald 
stands ready to make good the promise, 
and the people are behind him, if Olaf 
will accept Astrid in the stead of Inge- 
gerd.” 

There was tense silence. Even the 
quick wit of Olaf failed to grasp im- 
mediately the meaning of Sigvat’s words. 
The matter had seemed so utterly hope- 
less; yet here was a solution. 

“What of this Astrid?” asked tle 
King, finally. 


can that be?’ asked Olaf, 
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“She is as noble a lady as her sister,” 
answered the bard, “and as eager to see 
the clouds of war dispelled.” 


“Has she beauty, is she well-spoken?” 
Sigvat assured his master that Astrid 


was a woman of unusual attainments. 
The folk at Skara considered her even 
more charming than her sister, albeit 
Astrid’s 
The skald himself had conversed with 


mother was of foreign birth. 
the lady and praised her gentleness, her 
gaiety, her ready wit. 

Olaf listened 
around that circle of trusted friends. He 
read their thoughts in their eyes. All 
were relieved that the clouds of war 


carefully; he gazed 


might pass. 

And thus it was arranged—just as 
Sigvat had planned at Skara with Ragn- 
vald Jarl. The Jarl himself brought the 
Princess to Sarpsborg to celebrate the 
feast of Candlemas. The young monarch 
found his fair guest quite as charming 
as rumor painted her; Astrid had secret- 
ly envied her sister this noblest of bride- 
grooms, and was not displeased at the 
turn events had taken. Olaf’s fine bear- 
ing and gentle manner impressed her at 
their first meeting, and she felt that she 
could not only respect but love him. After 
several days of conference, the betroth- 
al was announced. A union of conveni- 
ence became a love match, when Olaf of 
Norway wed a princess of Sweden. 

How the angry Svea King swore re- 
venge, and how his subjects removed 
him from power—these are things vivid- 
ly told in the saga but they cannot be 
tepeated here. Suffice it to say that the 
mission of Sigvat was a success; this 
Singing Knight had proved a new theory: 
the ways of peace are mightier than the 
ways of war. Two countries forgot petty 
quarrels and settled down to an era of 
good times. King Olaf made Norway a 
hame among nations; Sweden also waxed 
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strong. In Nidaros and Sigtuna, centers 
of a renewed Northern culture, cathe- 
drals towered to the skies, proclaiming 
the triumph of a Prince of Peace in a 
land that had honored gods of war. 


It was in the year 1018 that Sigvat 
sang his way to Skara. After nine hun- 
dred years the glory of his quest endures 
while the glory of Skara, stronghold of 
the Goths, has faded. The temple to the 
pagan gods has vanished. There is, to 
be sure, a newer shrine to the White 
Christ, but the marts of men have moved 
away, leaving Skara a pleasant country 
town, dreaming of a mighty past. 

Even a stranger, following in the 
steps of the Singing Knight, can easily 
identify many a spot of which he sung. 
The grass-grown battlements of Sarps- 
borg mark the place where Olaf held his 
court; the waters still rage into the abyss 
beyond the castle wall. And at Skara, 
the remains of Ragnvald’s borg rise 
above the plain. There is still water in 
the moat. The site is close by the mod- 
ern railway station. 

From the mound straight to the ca- 
thedral runs a narrow street. The shrine 
to the White Christ stands on the spot 
where the older temple once stood, and 
who can doubt that here is the, lane 
which “echoed the stamp of the horses’ 
tramp” as Sigvat and his companions 
came riding down from Norway. 

Not far from Skara is the hamlet of 
Husaby with vivid reminders of the Svea 
King. Here lies buried that haughty 
monarch who broke his promise to the 
King of Norway. The coffin is a great 
stone chest with carved stones at either 
end, a monument well preserved although 
it has been exposed to the elements 
through the centuries. We are on hal- 
lowed ground. The intervening periods 
of strain and stress melt away; one 
stands in the presence of the Vikings! 
Other graves of that far time are nearby, 
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one the resting place of a royal Astrid, 
kin to Olaf’s bride. Then there is the 
tower which tradition says was built by 
this Svea King. It is now part of a 
church—the oldest church in Sweden— 
but before there was a church on the 
spot, this was the royal residence, and 
one can assume that it was here the 
Princess Astrid lived when she met Sig- 
vat and was persuaded to take her sis- 
ter’s place as Olaf’s bride. It may be 
mentioned that Astrid and Sigvat became 
lifelong friends, and years after, when 
Olaf was dead, they worked together to 
bring Olaf’s son, Magnus, to Norway’s 
throne. 

In a grotto at Husaby there gushes 
forth a spring. Here it was that the 
Svea King renounced his war gods and 
accepted the White Christ. This baptism 
took place about the same time that Sig- 
vat made his famous journey. Perhaps 
the Svea King felt that he might curb 
the growing power of Olaf, his rival, by 
catering to the White Christ himself! 
However that may be, he seems to have 
remained pagan at heart. He lacked 
entirely that breadth of vision, the hu- 
man sympathy of the shining personal- 
ity known to ages as Olaf den Hellige. 
The Svea King’s name was Olaf, too— 
or Olov—but for the sake of clarity this 
detail has been omitted in this telling of 
the tale. He had another name as well 
—Skétkonung the Svear called him— 
but at Skara he was termed the Skaut- 
konung, as writing by the spring still 
shows. For the Goths, the emphasis was 
on the skaut or taxes; they knew all 
about those. 

Will you still follow in the footsteps 
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of the Singing Knight? You may visi 
the sites of his exploits by train or jy 
automobile, but if you will actually ¢. 
plore the country as he did himself, then 
you must go as he did: on horseback, by 
boat, on foot. And going thus, you vill 
more easily find the realm of Viking 
fantasy and romance. It is still there! 
You may even follow that boat journey 
that Sigvat took with King Olaf to fetch 
his bride at Kings’ River. One may take 
a boat (or an omnibus!) at Gothenburg 
—the modern center of the West Goths— 
and come straight to the ancient Konge- 
hella. Most evident of the ruins in that 
vicinity is the Bohus fortress, but if you 
are really Viking-bound, don’t tarry 
there. The older ruins are not so easily 
found, but with a little trouble one may 
locate traces of the castle where Nor- 
way’s Olaf waited for the bride who 
never came. And across the river at 
Ytterby is a church which was founded 
during Olaf’s reign. In its present re- 
stored form this interesting monument 
dates back to the year 1140. 

The saga-master Snorre  Sturlason 
came from Iceland to these parts that 
he might have first-hand knowledge for 
his Chronicle of Norway’s Kings. In the 
year 1219 he is said to have visited 
Skara to gather material for the tale that 
concerned Sigvat, the Singing Knight. 
Much of what Snorre wrote was long 
considered half-fable, but modern archae- 
ological research has confirmed the his- 
torical value of his writings. What a 
gift he has bequeathed us—what evi- 
dences of the might and culture of the 
Vikings—in his sagas of kings and 
heroes. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE 
NATION AL, MUSEUM AT 
STOCKHOLM 


Notes by Sixten STROMBOM 
VII. Landscape from Kolmarden, by Wahlberg 


Alfred Wahlberg was born in Stockholm in 183+, and died at 
Tranis in 1906. He studied first in Diisseldorf and then in 
Paris. His ‘““Landscape from Kolmarden,’ executed in the studio 
from impressions gained from nature, is his best expression of 
what he had learned during his Diisseldorf period. The moun- 
tain motif with its deep chasm and the broad view down toward 
the sea have a wild grandeur. The calm, warmly lighted fore- 
ground contrasts sharply with the bluish-gray storm clouds in 
the background. Typical of Wahlberg is his sensitive feeling 
for light and atmosphere. 
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Artist Life 


A Christmas Memory 


By ALBERT ENGsTROM 


Translated from the Swedish, by Jouanna R, M. LysBack 


It is a truth which has been re- 

peated until it has become banal, 
but one does not quite realize the signifi- 
cance of it until one has passed thirty. 
Then the way leads downward, as if one 
were slipping down a stairway. And how 
unnaturally short the years appear, even 
though the days seem long, taken one by 


ol THINK how the time passes. 


” 


one. 

We were sitting in my friend’s studio. 
Twilight was closing in. The waves 
splashed softly. A Norrland boat, pass- 
ing far out by the horizon line, had al- 
ready lighted the lamps. 

“To think that it is soon Christmas. 
It was spring only a short time ago.” 

“Are you getting sentimental?” 

My friend did not reply. I continued: 

“IT think we have nothing to complain 
of. Here we are in a warm room, sup- 
plied with both grog and cigars, a little 
gray as to the beard, that is true, but in 
good health and able to work. Would you 
wish the time to turn back about twenty 
years? No, my boy, you would not.” 

“But do you remember our divine lev- 
ity? That, at least, is a loss to be de- 
plored. The starvation I should certainly 
not wish to repeat. I prefer caviar and 
grouse, well-tempered wine, yes, even 
herring and potatoes. But I always get 
low-spirited toward ‘Christmas—can’t help 
it. Christmas threatens me like a night- 
mare, and I have to brace up so that the 
children will not notice anything. When 
I am buying Christmas gifts for the fam- 
ily it seems as if the old gruesome ex- 
perience were threatening to repeat it- 
self. Fie! Skal! I recall one particularly 
hard Christmas, and it is the memory of 


that which sticks and spreads and colors 
everything, somewhat like cobalt on the 
palette.” 

“Of course, we were all starving—at 
least most of us,” said I, “but we did not 
give up for that. For my part it seems as 
if that time were practically erased from 
my memory. I recall no details any more. 
It is like something prehistoric. But per- 
haps you were worse off than the rest of 
us?” 

“Perhaps, and I should like to tell you 
about it. Maybe that would bring relief. 
Oh, Lord, how foolish one has been, for 
it was due to my folly—in part, at least. 

“You remember I became engaged 
while still in Uppsala. The girl had a 
little money, but that, I swear, was not 
the reason. You can imagine what a com- 
motion it caused in her family. Engaged 
to a puppy of a student, who did not own 
a penny. But she held out, and the an- 
nouncement was made, after her rela- 
tives had ascertained, through some sub- 
terranean channel, that I was, at least, 
not a candidate for Langholmen.t You 
should have seen the comically cool aiti- 
tude of reservation which they observed 
toward me. And this was not improved 
when I suddenly cast the books aside to 
become a painter. Now, I was, of course, 
perfectly crazy. 

“You remember the first part of that 
time yourself. You remember the school 
where we worked, how we exchanged our 
student caps for slouched hats, and lived 
on coffee. It is a wonder our stomachs 
held out against that diet. Tobacco and 
coffee, and on festive occasions a glass of 


1 The prison outside of Stockholm. 
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ale in some café in a back street, while 
in fancy we stormed the heavens, and 
criticized everything. Down with the 
Academy and up with ourselves! And at 
night we sat in each other’s dens and 
philosophized and held discussions in 
clouds of smoke, until the sun put her 
head in and gave birth to a new day for 
us to spend in philosophy. Where did we 
get money from? That is still a puzzle 
to me.” 

“Oh, you must remember that we 
painted cards for Easter, Pentecost, the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, and Christ- 
mas, at 25 Gre a piece,” I reminded him. 

“Yes, but when anyone had sold cards 
for a couple of crowns all of us had to 
live on his resources. Of course, meals 
were cheap in the associated alehouses at 
that time. Do vou remember the boiled 
mutton with dill and the small beer, and 
how we took four longshoremen to din- 
ner on condition that they would pose, 
and you came near being thrashed for 
making caricatures of them? The great- 
est difficulty was to manage so that I had 
ten dre left for postage every day, for 
we wrote daily letters, my fiancée and I. 
And paint was expensive. We conceived 
million-canvases in our brains and paint- 
ed in the air, for we had no paints. Do 
you remember Olle the time I had bought 
a whole tube of cadmium for four crowns? 
He was actually furious and cried, ‘Are 
you crazy, man, I haven’t eaten since day 
before yesterday. Hand over the tube 
instantly !’ 

“He got it, and actually succeeded in 
exchanging it for a small tube of chrome 
yellow at the dealer’s, and over three 
crowns refunded. Then we feasted on 
mutton and ale. We were actually 
watched so as not to commit any excesses 
in paints or canvas, when the crowd was 
without funds. Do you remember Otto, 
who used to say, ‘Come home with me 
and have a smoke dinner’? 

“But you remember all that, of course. 





Now I am coming to the point. I had 
rented a room from a working family far 
out on Kungsholmen. It was unheated. 
narrow as a sarcophagus, and just as 
cold. Fall came with rain and slush. No 
one wanted to buy my poor bits of pic- 
tures, and I had tired out stationers and 
cigar stores with my flower cards and 
jest cards. In the daytime I and a couple 
of my companions went around and 
sketched old hovels in Séder—managed 
occasionally to sell a sketch for one or 
two crowns to some dealer in antiques, 
or to some imprudent collector. But 
money became more and more scarce. 
Wan of expression, and smoking our 
pipes dry, we dragged ourselves about 
the city, and when evening came we wan- 
dered along the wharves and admired the 
reflections of the lamps. We no longer 
stormed the heavens. It only happened 
occasionally, when the stomach reacted 
after a meal of mutton, for, when an op- 
portunity offered, we ate until we became 
intoxicated. 

“You were in luck at that time. You 
were in the country, and doing well. 

“Our overcoats had, of course, disap- 
peared, our shoes were ragged, and we 
had to invent ways to conceal the worst 
breaks in our clothing—for nothing can 
be accomplished without neat clothes. It 
seems that publishers and editors, more 
than others, take exception to a. man who 
is not faultlessly attired. We tried sell- 
ing caricatures to the papers, but at that 
time caricatures were not approved of,— 
‘The sketches must be regular,’ said the 
editor. ‘This is impossible. Nothing but 
exaggerations. Does a human being look 
like this? Go to the Academy and learn 
to draw, young man, and come back 
when you have graduated.’ 

“After such refusals we used to con 
sult seriously about the advisability of 
ending a miserable existence. We went 
to Skeppsbron and looked down into the 
murky water, we admired revolvers in 
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store windows, and we speculated about 
potassium cyanide with which our fellow 
student in Uppsala, you know, solved his 
problem. 

“In the evening I would creep into my 
cold bed with a howling stomach, and lie 
staring at the wall outside of the window 
until I fell asleep. 

“One morning—it was two days be- 
fore Christmas—I did not care to get up. 
I had eaten nothing for two days, and 
was, moreover, undernourished for some 
time back. My landlady came in toward 
noon and asked how I felt.—‘Well, 
thank you, but I intend to stay in bed 
today. I am tired.’ 

“But aren't you going to eat? I shall 
be glad to go out and get something cold, 
if you give me money.’ 

“‘No, thank you, I am not hungry.’ 

“She muttered something, and went.” 

“But why didn’t you write to your 
fiancée?” I asked. “You said she had 
money.” 

“That was my foolishness. I had not 
let her know by one word how I was sit- 
uated, and she could not, with her own 
eyes, discover anything concerning me, 
for the proprieties did not permit, for- 
sooth, that she come up to Stockholm to 
visit me. Young and happy and inexperi- 
enced as she was, she had no conception 
of any misery, except what possibly came 
within her vision. She believed, of course, 
that I was lively and elegant, as when 
we became engaged. I was going to be a 
great painter, and the world must be 
making merry with me and smiling at 
me. 

“Well—I stayed in bed all that day. 
The third day in the stage of starvation 
is not at all difficult. One merely gets 
dull and feels tired. I slept, woke up, 
and slept again, off and on, until night. 
I lay Staring at that darned wall, which 
was illuminated by the lamp far down 
in the street. I lay painting it al fresco 
until I fell into a trance. 

“I jumped up, bathed in perspiration. 
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My temples were throbbing. But what 
was that? The wall was no longer a wall. 
It was a gigantic picture, a landscape. 
A path twisted between green trees, be- 
neath summer clouds. I rubbed my eyes. 
Yes, I was really awake, but I had a 
fever. I know, I thought, that it is a 
wall and not a picture. Consequently, 
this is an hallucination, brought on by 
hunger, I said to myself. 

“Well, leave it so, a hunger hallucina- 
tion. I have no objection. But it is queer 
that I cannot think that landscape away. 
It can’t be real? 

“I rose, but reeled, like a drunken 
man, against the door with a great 
thump. There was a commotion in the 
next room where my landlord and his 
wife slept. Some one struck a match, and 
I heard steps of bare feet approaching. 
My landlord opened the door a crack. 

““*What is the matter?’ he asked. 

““Come in, Mr. Lundgren, and tell me 
if that is a picture, a landscape,’ I an- 
swered, and pointed to the window. 

““A picture? You are raving, you are 
dreaming. Take a glass of water, and 
don’t go fooling around like this, so that 
a poor fellow can’t sleep, after working 
all day. Picture? What foolishness is 
that?’ 

““Then perhaps there is no picture. 
Pardon me for disturbing you. I must 
have been dreaming. Good night.’ 

“Lundgren swore softly, and went 
back to bed. 

“But surely it was a picture. I saw it 
all so plainly, the trunks of the trees, 
and the foliage against the sky. I must 
be feverish. I went to bed and tried to 
work the picture out of my brain until it 
all became a chaotic mixture of colors 
and lines. I did not feel hungry, and 
meditated on this peculiar fact until I 
fell asleep again. 

“Late in the day I was awakened by 
Mrs. Lundgren, who shook me rather 
fiercely. ‘This won’t do,’ she said. ‘You 
are sick. And you have not eaten in more 
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than twenty-four hours. Excuse me, but 
how is it? Perhaps you have no money? 
Lundgren and I have been talking it 
over.’ 

“*Yes, indeed, I have money, but I am 
just tired. Can’t I be allowed to sleep in 
peace? That’s the worst—’ I felt a nerv- 
ous attack of fury approaching. 

“*T have a cup of beef tea here and a 
sandwich, and it will be better for you to 
take it.’ 

“Beef tea! The odor tickled my nos- 
trils, but it turned my stomach. ‘Perhaps 
I had better, you are very kind, Mrs. 
Lundgren, I answered to show my ap- 
preciation, while my anger threatened 
to break out simultaneously. Fortunate- 
ly, the little bit of sense I had left won 
the day. I asked her to set the cup on a 
chair by the bed, and she left me. 

“With trembling hands I raised the 
cup to my lips and swallowed a couple 
of mouthfuls. But you know how it is, 
when one has been starving for some 
time. The body refuses nourishment. 
I managed to set the cup down without 
disaster, and jumped up. Then I had 
the greatest difficulty in getting back 
into bed, and after that I remembered 
nothing until next morning, when I was 
awakened by a noise in the other room. 

“I recognized the voices. It was Olle 
and Otto and One Tube distant, as we 
called him. They were very loud-spoken. 

“ ‘Sick?’ I heard Olle say. ‘He is not 
sick, he is just a little hungry, but we'll 
soon change that. This is Christmas Eve. 
And we have brass, let me tell you, 
madam.’ 

“*Yes, he is sick, and I have tele- 
graphed for his sweetheart. She tele- 
graphed last night, but it was impossible 
to get him to wake up, and so I opened 
the telegram. Here it is, for that matter. 
Read it yourself—Why no letter. Reply 
by return.—And I telegraphed: Sick. 
Come immediately—That was _ right, 


wasn’t it? I offered him beef tea yester- 
day, but he could not swallow it—’ 





“Gunhild!—I had not written in two 
days. I only thought of that now. Then 
I must be ill— 

“*Shucks, he will soon be all right 
when we get hold of him,’ I heard Olle 
say. 

“But he is asleep yet.’ 

““*We can wake him up.’ And the three 
came rushing in. 

““How you do look! Exactly like a 
herring milt. We knew there was some- 
thing wrong with you, because you have 
been invisible so long. Now, get up. 
The Tube has received some Christmas 
money, and we are going to feast. We 
have already had breakfast, and are full 
of life. We were chased out from Runan 
because Otto played the jew’s harp. 
Throw on your rags right off, and don't 
lie dozing any longer. 

“But I believe I am really ill. I have 
not eaten since I don’t remember when. 
I can’t get up.’ 

“*T shall have to play some life into 
him,’ said Olle, and took out his jew’s 
harp. After a prelude he began the artist 
song of the season. The two others joined 
in at the top of their voices. 

“My head ached. I thought I should 
faint. I tried to smile, presumably very 
faintly. 

““Nothing has any effect on you, you 
dullard,’ said Olle. ‘Boys, I think we had 
better get a doctor. This won't do. His 
face is as white as a church wall.’ 

“At that moment I heard a well-known 
voice in the hall. 

“Boys, I said, ‘you may go now, for 
my fiancée is coming. Goodbye. Run 
along.’ 

“All at once I felt so strong that I 
could have jumped out of bed. Love is 4 
strange thing, is it not? 

“My fiancée, fresh and rosy with the 
winter cold, squeezed past the departing 
boys. 


“«T? T am hale and hearty, but I have 
been a little bit ill, probably a cold, I 
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prevaricated. ‘Now I am quite well.’ 

“But dare you get up? I have been 
told you had a fever and have been de- 
rious. Then dress, and we'll go out and 
have lunch. I shall step out and chat 
with the landlady.’ 

“Strange—I merely felt a little weak 
in the knees. I still felt no hunger. This 
must be nervousness, and there will be a 
terrific reaction afterward. Otherwise, it 
is a miracle, I thought as I dressed. I 
tried to make myself appear as elegant 
as possible, in spite of all the defects in 
my apparel. At last I was ready. 

“Out in the hall my fiancée said, ‘You 
must not go out without your overcoat. 
That would be insane, when you have 
been ill.’ 

“‘T never wear an overcoat nowadays.’ 
But now you must wear it.’ 

“The truth must be told. ‘I have no 
overcoat.’ 


ae 


“‘Have you no overcoat?’ Her face 
expressed the greatest astonishment. 

“ ‘No.’ 

“‘Listen, and she opened the door 
nervously. Out on the stairs she took 
both my hands, looked into my eyes, and 
asked, ‘Have you been in want?’ 

““Yes, very much.’ 

““Oh, in my foolishness and inexperi- 
ence, I have never thought of such a 
thing! But why have you not written 
about it? That was wrong.’ 


ace 


Perhaps, but one wants to keep up 
appearances as long as possible. Now I 
realize that that feeling was also due to 
foolishness and inexperience.’ 


“es 


Now we shall go to Rydberg and 
eat a very solid lunch,’ she said. 

“*No, I cannot show myself at Ryd- 
berg’s in these clothes. I am not sure I 
can show myself in your company.’ 

“We went to a less elegant place, and 
I told my story. I was quite frank. It 
Was not very pleasant, but it was a relief 
to explain. And I ate. I ate as one eats 


in the springtime of youth. It is incom- 
prehensible that I did not get sick unto 
death, but physicians have told me that 
happiness plus a sound constitution may 
have such an effect. 

“My fiancée had to leave on the noon 
train. Her parents would not permit her 
to stay longer than between two trains, 
and then, it was Christmas Eve. At the 
Central Station she gave me all of her 
money, and there was quite a roll of 
bills. I shall always remember the look 
in her eyes when the train steamed out 
from the station. 

“Oh, divine levity! I redeemed my 
overcoat. and other garments, found my 
friends and invited them to dinner. 
There was joy in hearts and goblets. 
The money went, with the exception of 
a couple of crowns. 

“When I arrived home late at night 
the reaction set in. I began to ery. I did 
not light a candle, but sat on the edge of 
the bed and sobbed in the dark. At the 
same time there came a physical reaction. 
The strain had been too great both ways. 

“I lighted my candle to prepare for 
bed. A letter lay on the table. As in a 
dream I opened and read it. It was from 
a former fellow student in Uppsala, who 
had given up his studies and had become 
a tavern-keeper on a large scale. 

“Will you decorate my dining-rooms 
and my café? You will only get a thou- 
sand crowns, but you will have your 
room and meals with me, of course. I 
had planned this order to come as a 
Christmas present.’ 

“T was ill for a week. My fiancée came 
up and nursed me. We were married the 
following year. You know the rest. 

“But Christmas is for the youngsters 
and not for such as I.” 

It was quite dark by this time. I closed 
the studio, and we walked through the 
woods up toward the cottage, which 
beamed with light and warmth. 
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The Christmas Sermon 


When the relics of Andrée and his 
companions were found by Norwegians 
and by them returned to his native land, 
many editors in Sweden took occasion to 
comment on the cordial relations now ex- 
isting between the two countries and one 
went so far as to say that in 1905 the 
countries were really united instead of 
divided. Anyone who has recently vis- 
ited the Scandinavian North must have 
been impressed withthe growth of friend- 
ly understanding which is promoted by 
travel and public and private intercourse. 

It has been the mission of the Review 
to continue this movement among Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes in this coun- 
try. Many of them lag behind their kins- 
men at home. They went away while 
differences were still unsettled and feel- 
ing ran high, and they carried with them 
the old prejudices to plant them in a 
new soil. And yet others again have left 
all prejudices far behind them as they 
grew and developed under the broaden- 
ing influence of American life. Such a 
one was Niels Poulson, the Danish-Amer- 
ican manufacturer who willed his for- 
tune to endow the American Scandi- 
navian Foundation, stipulating that it 


should benefit not only Danes but also 
and equally Norwegians and Swedes. 

The Review has labored to cultivate 
solidarity among the Scandinavian-Amer- 
icans, not by preaching or propaganda, 
but by opening to each racial group the 
culture of the other groups. Few pursuits 
are more fascinating than to explore the 
kindred and yet different mind of a re- 
lated people and to feel how easily doors 
open to the touch of a sympathetic hand. 
And few compliments have been more 
pleasant to the Editor than when a 
Swede has said, “I enjoy your Nor 
wegian numbers,” or a Norwegian, “The 
Review has taught me to see and ad- 
mire Sweden.” 

Promoting a better understanding 
among the Scandinavian groups them- 
selves is in perfect accord with that 
which is the chief end and aim of the 
Review: that of making Scandinavian 
culture known to Americans. Both ends 
are served by the series of articles, stor- 
ies, and poems which we have published 
in the course of the years and which, we 
believe, constitute a liberal education in 
the things most worth knowing about the 
Scandinavian countries. The Review 
supplements and chronicles the other ac- 
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tivities of the American Scandinavian 


Foundation, its Book Publications, its 
Fellowships for study abroad, and its 
Information Bureau. 

As we complete our eighteenth year, 
we thank all those who, as Associates of 
the Foundation and readers of the Re- 
yew, have helped to support our work. 
Especially we thank those who, on this 
Christmas Day, are introducing us to 
their friends whom we hope to retain as 
our friends. To our old familiars and to 
those whom we meet for the first time 
today, we wish a Merry Christmas. 


FICTION 


Vagabonds, by Knut Hamsun. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Eugene Gay- 
Tifft. Coward-McCann. 1930. $3.00. 

Hamsun, who has written so many delight- 
ful books about vagabonds, is today a disil- 
lusioned vagabond, in love with the land and 
with the constructive work that is planted 
firmly in the soil. Though he describes with 
his usual whimsical humor the adventures of 
the arch-vagabond, August, and his young 
friend, Edevart, he is always returning with 
enthusiasm to chronicle the labors of those 
who stay at home. In fact the story of Ede- 
vart is not free from pathos. He is a splen- 
did, generous lad, whose honesty deteriorates 
a little and whose rootless life leaves him 
rather a saddened young man. His rolling- 
stone existence is contrasted with that of his 
brother, Joakim, to the advantage of the 
latter. 

Vagabonds is reminiscent of Hamsun’s best 
books, Growth of the Soil and Segelfoss Town. 
It resembles the latter in its revelation of 
the tragedies and comedies that are hidden 
beneath the surface in small communities. 
With perfect everyday simplicity he tells how 
Ane Maria allows the genial Captain Skaaro 
to sink and die in a bog, because, although 
he has tried to seduce her, he has not tried 
hard enough. Hamsun makes us feel that it 
actually happened. The comedy comes later, 
when an enterprising youth named Ezra buys 
the bog from Ane Maria’s husband for a 
song, and simulates a ghost, until the good 
neighbors come in and dig out the body of 
the captain to give it Christian burial. As 
soon as that has happened, the cries from the 


bog cease. But Ezra has got his bog ditched 
and drained for nothing. Who but Hamsun 
could have invented such a tale? 

H. A.-L. 


The Son Avenger, by Sigrid Undset. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Arthur 
B. Chater. Knopf. 1930. $3.00. 


With this volume Sigrid Undset ends the 
story of the Master of Hestviken and his 
children. Involuntarily one compares it with 
her other great medieval work, Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter. The story of Olav Audunss6n is 
bleaker and more somber than that of Kris- 
tin, it lacks the color, romance, and glamor 
of the former work. It leads us even deeper 
into the sufferings of a soul wrestling with 
God. But the story of Kristin is a tale of 
dissolution—a family scattered and _ disin- 
herited, a country ravaged. The story of Olav 
Audunss6n ends on a note of hope and hap- 
piness. 

The redemption comes from the Christian 
faith. Eirik, Olav’s reputed son—actually the 
illegitimate son of his dead wife—has been a 
thorn in Olav’s flesh. But Eirik comes under 
the influence of the Church, and it is the 
means of redeeming not only his own life, 
but also that of others. He marries Eldrid, 
a woman of bad reputation, in whom misery 
has not been able to break an originally high 
spirit and immorality has not eradicated a 
basic fineness. Through Eirik and his faith 
Eldrid regains -peace of mind. 

In her eagerness to make all end well, the 
author does not disdain to play fate. One 
consequence of Olav’s bad conscience is that 
he has prevented his daughter Cecilia, the 
being he holds dearest in the world, from 
marrying her early love simply because the 
man was from the Upplands where stories 
of Olav’s youth were still circulated. Cecilia 
marries a man who makes her very unhappy, 
but he is gotten rid of, Aslak is brought into 
her life sgain, they marry, prosper, build up 
again the family which has been on the verge 
of extinction, and are happy. Eirik returns 
to the convent and so, without revealing his 
illegitimacy, Cecilia and her children inherit 
the patrimony which is rightfully theirs. 
Eirik keeps green the memory of his reputed 
father, remembering only the good, forgetting 
the evil, and teaching Olav’s grandchildren to 
honor his name. 

This upward note is the more interesting 
because it is the conclusion not only of the 
tetralogy of Olav Audunssén, but, at least 
for a time, of Sigrid Undset’s medieval works. 
She has entered most profoundly into her 
period and through a series of living charac- 
ters has uttered the message she had on her 
mind. For this we owe her great thanks, and 
all who have followed her through the seven 
volumes of her historical novels will agree 
in hoping that she may not permanently have 
abandoned the field in which she has found 
scope for her greatest work. WH. A. L. 
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Seven Days’ Darkness, by Gunnar Gun- 
narsson. Translated by Roberts Tapley. 
Macmillan. 1930. $2.00. 

Gunnar Gunnarsson is one of a small group 
of Icelanders who, by writing in Danish, have 
gained a wider audience, while they have en- 
riched Danish literature with an exotic ele- 
ment from the Saga Island. Seren Days’ 
Darkness is in the original named from a line 
in the Sermon on the Mount: Salige ere de 
Enfoldige (Blessed are the simple). It is a 
pity this beautiful name had to be aban- 
doned. The story is that of a simple, though 
highly intelligent man, who is the victim of 
a clever, unscrupulous friend. Grimur FElli- 
dagrimur is a physician in Reykjavik. He 
and his wife love each other, but during the 
influenza epidemic in Iceland, when Grimur 
is worn out with work and with the constant 
sight of death and misery, his nervous sys- 
tem is peculiarly responsive to suggestion, 
and the false friend manages to sow suspi- 
cion in his mind, with the consequence that 
he goes insane. 

Seven Days’ Darkness is a_ penetrating 
psychological study. To the foreign reader 
the picture of life in the Icelandic capital 
under the shadow of tragedy is extremely 
interesting. 


Sinners in Summertime, by Sigurd Hoel, 
translated from the Norwegian by Eliza- 
beth Sprigge and Claude Napier. New 
York. Coward-McCann, 1930. $1.50. 

This is an amusing book written with much 
charm which the translators have been suc- 
cessful in capturing in English. It describes 
the social experiment of a group of young 
people who resolve to spend the summer to- 
gether in platonic fashion and to have no 
old-fashioned emotional entanglements. From 
this point of view their Summer is not a suc- 
cess, but they all learn certain truths which 
are immutable and in so doing suddenly be- 
come adults in the best Sense of the word, 
Sinners in Summertime is a book which the 
younger generation will do well to read. 


JUVENILE 

Wanda and Greta at Broby Farm. By 
Amy Palm. Translated from the Swedish 
by Siri Andrews. Illustrated by Frank 
McIntosh. Longmans. 1930. $2.00. 

From this story of two little girls and their 
home on the shores of Lake Mialar near 
Stockholm we get an excellent picture of 
country life in Sweden. There are pets and 
farm animals, bathing and boating, picnics, 
birthdays, and visitors; the many little joys 
and sorrows that belong to a happy child- 
hood. 


We were pleased to read the following in 
the November issue of the Booklist, published 
by the American Library Association: 

“Emphasis has been placed for some time 
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on the great posssiblity of promoting interna. 
tional good will by an interchange of the best 
books of all countries. Children’s books are 
recognized as a great factor in the scheme, 
and it is interesting to note that the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has just 
purchased Amy Palm’s story of Wanda and 
Greta at Broby Farm for distribution to pro- 
mote better understanding of other peoples.” 


Tommy-Tatters and the Four Bears, By 
Louis Moe. Longmans. 1930. $1.50, 


The Forest Party. By Louis Moe. (ow- 
ard-M cCann, 1930. $2.00. 


The V iin Pussy Cat and Other Picture. 
Tales or Children. By Louis Moe. Cow- 
ard-M. ann, 1929. $1.00. 

Little Bear-Cub and the Dressed Up 
Pig; Picture-Tales for Children. By Louis 
Moe. Coward-McCann, 1930. $1.00. 

Louis Moe’s picture books have long been 
great favorites with Danish children, but not 
until last year were any of them published 
in English translations. He has a delightful 
and whimsical sense of humor and he gives 
it a free rein in his gay pictures from the 
animal world, There are all sorts of birds 
and beasts which behave much like children, 
and have an appeal to young and old. The 
first and second of the above books are illus- 
trated in colors and we find them much more 
attractive than the other two which are 
smaller and done in black and white. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Memories and Vagaries, by Axel Munthe. 
Dutton, 1930. Price, $3.00. 

The first edition of this book was published 
in London in 1898 aud because the reprint is 
issued at the request of his friends and has 
not been revised, Dr. Munthe has written an 
apologetic foreword to it. Readers of the 
Story of San Michele will recognize a num- 
ber of old acquaintances in this group of 
short stories and episodes. The author shows 
the same preoccupation with the problems of 
the poor, especially when the poor are exiles 
from their own land. The book is not as well 
written as the Story of San Michele and bears 
many signs of the writer’s youth, but it is 
most interesting as an indication of the trend 
of his development. Early he set out on the 
quest for beauty and, discovering that sor- 
row was the portion of humanity, he has dis- 
tilled from it the true values of life. A lover 
of humanity, Dr. Munthe shows in this book 
a sympathy for its foibles and egotism and 
an appreciation of its capabilities worthy of a 
great physician. It should be read by all who 
enjoyed the Story of San Michele. 7 





Scandinavian Christmas Magazines, 
Books, Cards, Etc. 


SWEDISH 

JULSTAMNING. 25th edition. With stories, poems and reproductions by the 
most famous Swedish authors and artists. Profusely illustrated with 40 illus- 
trations, 8 pictures in colors 

JULSTAMNING Edition de Luxe with additional reproductions from Carl 
Larsson, Liljefors and Zorn. 

JULKVALLEN with contributions by the leading authors and artists. With 
many colored reproductions 

VINTERGATAN. The Swedish Authors’ magazine. With stories and poems by 
the most famous now living authors 

HUSMODERNS JUL. The housewife’s special Christmas magazine 

ALMANACK FOR ALLA 1931, The well known Swedish calendar and hand- 
book 

BLAND TOMTAR OCH TROLL. The famous Swedish collection of fairy- 


NORWEGIAN 
JULEHELG. With contributions by the leading Norwegian authors and artists. 
Profusely illustrated and 10 reproductions in colors, from Erik Werenskiold .. 


DANISH 

JULEROSER. The stories, poems, etc., are written by leading authors and the 
pictures are reproductions of real masterpieces in beautiful colors. Edition 
de Luxe 


AMONG THE LATEST SCANDINAVIAN BOOKS WE 
MENTION THE FOLLOWING: 


LAGERLOF, SELMA: Et barns memoarer, ..... Paperbound $2.50 In cloth $3.2 
PRINSESSAN MARIA: Boken om mitt liv .. . Paperbound 3.00 In cloth 3.7 
ANDREE, S. A.: Med “Ornen” mot Polen ... bie In cloth 3.7 
BERGMAN, HJALMAR: Clownen Jack; A nov el Paperbound | 225 

ENGSTROM, ALBERT: mapenenene: 

Humorous stories . ..... Paperbound 3.00 In cloth 3.75 
DROTTNING VICT ORIA: Mimediion:. dver arottningens liv Leatherbound 2.00 
HAMSUN, KNUT: August; A novel in two volumes .........--+-. In cloth 3.40 
HAUKLAND, ANDREAS: Navar Nils; A novel In cloth 2.00 
KRAMMER, ELIAS: Evensen: A novel ...................+++++- In cloth 2.50 
GUNNARSSON, GUNNAR: Jon Arason; A novel ............... In cloth 3.00 
HENNINGSEN, AGNES: Den sidste aften; A novel Paperbound 2.00 


Also new books by UNDSET, ELSTER, BRAATEN, GLOERSEN, RING, SCOTT, 
KROGH, HJORTO, FLEURON, WELLE-STRAND, RASMUSSEN, LEMCHE, 
HELLER, BRANTING, ELGSTROM, MARTINS, HASSE Z., HIRDMAN, 
JANSSON and others. 


IMPORTED SCANDINAVIAN CHRISTMAS CARDS BEAUTIFULLY PRINT- 
ED; FROM 5 CENTS AND UP. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN THE ORIGINAL AND OF TRANSLATIONS 
INTO ENGLISH FREE ON REQUEST. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Avenue New York, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 

















LEIF ERIKSSON 


Discoverer of America 


A. D. 1003 
By EDWARD F. GRAY 


That Leif Eriksson came to America 500 
years before Columbus is here proved. 
Mr. Gray, who was long a resident in 
Scandinavia, is the first student of the 
Norse Sagas to have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the New England coast. He has 
been able to identify the landmarks of 
Vinland to the complete satisfaction of 
Norwegian explorers and scholars. Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard is identified as Leif’s head- 
quarters, and Nantucket and Vineyard 
sounds as Straumfjord. America, then, is 
the scene of some of the most stirring ad- 
ventures of the Norsemen, and their sagas 
recount a hitherto unknown chapter of 
American history. The volume contains 
translations from the Vinland Sagas, maps, 
and illustrations. 


7-50 


XXth CENTURY SCULPTORS 
BY STANLEY CASSON 


A beautifully illustrated volume which 
contains, among others, an important 
study of CARL MILLES. $3.50 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
SCANDINAVIAN VERSE 


(In the Original Languages) 


CHOSEN BY SIR EDMUND GOSSE AND 
W. A. CRAIGIE 


An ideal Christmas gift. $3.75 
Oxford India paper, gilt edges. $4.25 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 


In the Oxford Standard Authors. 
56 illustrations. $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 
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“Ohe “Dutch C7 Swedes 
on the “Delaware 


By 
CHRISTOPHER WARD 


History contains no more worthy record than that 
of Sweden in the colonization of the Delaware. 
Because other settlements were more successful, 
however, the absorbing story of the ‘‘South River” 
has never been adequately told. This informal, 
colorful but thoroughly documented account 
recreates the fascinating tale and the picturesque 
personalities that contributed to it. 


Swedish mames throng the pages: The great 
Gustavus Adolphus, father of Swedish nationalism, 
and his imperious daughter, Christina; autocratic 
Johan Printz, four-hundred-pound Governor of 
New Sweden; soldiers and sailors; humbie peasants 
and crafty politicians—all moving like puppets in 
the play of Seventeenth Century European intrigue. 
A glamorous book intrinsically, The Dutch and 
Swedes on the Delaware is of especial interest t 
Scandinavians. Bound in blue basket-weave 
cloth, with a frontispiece by N. C. Wyeth and end 
paper maps, it makes an unusually appropriate 
gift. 400 pages. 
$5.00 


iene 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS: PHILADELPHIA 
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KNUT 
HAMSUN’S 


NEW NOVEL 


VAGABONDS 


66\JEVER before has Knut Hamsun 
told a story so delightfully. 
There’s a laugh on every page.” 


—0. E. ROLVAAG 


6 HIS new novel from the pen of 
Knut Hamsun, the giant of Nor- 
way, is a companion piece to Growth 
of the Soil. Vagabonds is life’s 
comedy as viewed by an Olympian, 
tears and laughter caught by a vast 
understanding. For Knut Hamsun is 
one of the Olympians, and Vaga- 
bonds is one of the finest and most 
truly profound of his works.” 
Percy Hutchinson in 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES 
549 pages $3.00 Everywhere 


COWARD-McCANN 


425 Fourth Avenue New York 


SIGRID 
UNDSET’S 


SON AVENGER | 


completes her magnificent tetralogy 


of medieval Norway 
THE MASTER OF HESTVIKEN 


“A work of real importance... . 
Madame Undset has surpassed her 
readers both in imagination and 
in her sense of values. It is per- 
haps profounder in significance 
than .. . Kristin Lavransdatter; 
and the two together are enough 
to put Madame Undset beyond all 
other women novelists of her time 
and beyond all but a handful of 
men. ’—The New York Times. 


By the Nobel Prize winner for 1928 


THE MASTER OF HESTVIKEN 


I THE AXE III IN THE WILDERNESS 


Il rue sNAKE PIT IV THE SON AVENGER 


$3.00 each 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 


I THE BRIDAL WREATH 
II THE MISTRESS OF HUSABY III THE cROss 


$3.00 each—3 volumes in 1, $3.50 


At the better hookshops or 
direct from 


Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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BOOKS 


O. E. ROLVAAG says: ‘This novel should win a place among 
the world’s classics. It belongs there rightfully.”’ 


—New York Herald Tribune 


SEVEN DAYS’ 
DARKNESS 


By Gunnar Gunnarsson 


This story of a small social group in an Icelandic city is played out to its stirring end 
against a living curtain of volcanic fire and ash. The plot is motivated by a simple but 
superb psychological question; and the larger themes of life, death and human destiny 
enrich the narrative. The work has a poignancy reminiscent of De Foe’s desc ription of the 
Great Plague and the cumulative intensity of an Ibsen drama. 


At all bookstores—S2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — 60 Fifth Avenue — New York 








Norwegian Books 


CLASSICS 
FICTION 
RELIGIOUS 


MODERN 
HISTORICAL. 
EDUCATIONAL 


Write for our Catalog! 


The most complete and up-to-date stock 
of Norwegian books on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


Nordisk Tidende’s Bookstore 


4808 FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N.Y 


NORDISK Sa | TIDENDE 
the leading Norwegian Newspaper in the U.S. A. 
($3.00 per year in U.S. A.) 


Sample Copy on Request 


Published Weekly on Thursdays by 


The Norwegian News Company 
4808 Fourth Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Palmer 
Putnam 


HEY flew into the unknown and were 

never heard of.” That was the final entry 

| chalked up beside the names of Andrée, Strind- 
berg and Fraenkel, who set out from Spitz- 

| bergen to fly over the North Pole. After 
| thirty-three years Dr. Gunnar Horn’s amaz- 
ing discovery electrifies the world with the 

| true fate of that strange and dramatic expe 
| dition. Here is the complete story, illustrated 

| with historic photographs. $2.59 
| BREWER & WARREN _6 E. 53 St. New ¥ York 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


INCORPORATED 
155 WEST 57th Street (Opposite Carnegie Hall) NEW YORK 


Ideal Christmas Gifts 


A piece of Royal Copenhagen Porcelain with the mark of the Three Blue Lines is an object 
of art which will beautify your home and be a pleasure for ever. It dignifies both the 
donor and the receiver. 


Christmas Plate Do Not Delay to Send 
1930 we } " Us Your Order. 
Write for Illustrated 
Price $5.00 si Booklet 


Georg KR Jensen 


HANDMADE SILVER, INC. 


MAGAZINE ON REQUEST 


169 WEST 57th STREET 


OPPOSITE CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY 
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THE WEAVERS 


INCORPORATED 
22 WEST 49th STREET 
(Between sth and 6th Aves.) 


New York 


Studio representing Arts and 
Crafts of Norway 


TAPESTRIES 


Representing the oldest Tapestry weaving 
in Europe. Hand-woven of hand-spun, 
vegetable-dyed yarn. 


TRANSPARENT PORTIERES 


And curtains in unusual coloring effects and 
patterns. 


YARNS 
Hand-carded, hand-spun, vegetable-dyed. 


LOOMS 


Large and small. 
Pictorial Tapestry Weaving Taught 


SILVER 


Vases, candlesticks, wine-glasses and table- 
ware flat silver. 


ENAMELED SILVER 


In all its glorious colors and patterns. 
CUT CRYSTAL and PEWTER 
PORCELAIN and POTTERY 


Designed and colored in the blue and green 
of the Far North. 


Unusual Christmas Gifts 





ORREFORS 
GLASS 


Now permanently established 


in New York 





“THUNDERSTORM” éy Epwarp Hap 


FOR EVERY PURSE 
AND PURPOSE 


The most suitable gift for 

Christmas, weddings or 

other occasions as gifts 
of honor. 


A beautiful catalog will be 


sent on request 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY IN NEW YORK 


A.J. VAN DUGTEREN 
& SONS 


210- 5th Ave. 


(At 26th Street—on gth floor) 


New York | 
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B. WESTERGAARD & Co. : 


187-189 WEST 9th STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Scandinavian Food Products 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 


TABLE DELICACIES PACKED BY 


JOHS. MAELAND, A/S, LTD. 


Stavanger, Norway 


GENUINE SWEDISH BREAD 


from AA a s xi § SEDI A, SN 
MAJORNAS ANGBAGERI ro ae RN 
Gothenburg 1 ' 


and 
A. U. BERGMAN’S ENKA 
Stockholm 





NORWEGIAN 4 | ae 1 ALSO IN 
CHEESE: ef  , SEASON: 


Gudbransdal Gjetost . ze j Norwegian 
Roldal Gjetost j Ptarmigans 
Nokkelost, Mysost : ae Black-Game (Tiur) 
Edamerost nite ol es Reindeer Meat 
Gammelost : ’ Bisa: xs 3 E Cloud-Berries (Multer) 
Primula Key (Seg Lingon-Berries 





SS 


Our Goods Are for Sale at All Leading Stores Throughout the U.S. A. 
—— 
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The Ideal 


er ) F Christmas Gijt ! 


Norwegian Quality Candy 


Kong Haakon Konfekt 1 kg. boxes (2 lb. 2 02.) $5.00 
Kong Haakon Konfekt %4 kg. boxes (1 lb. 1 02.) $3.00 
Kong Haakon Konfekt 4 kg. boxes (1% lb.) $1.75 


If you have any difficulty in securing Kong Haakon Konfekt from your regular 
dealer, please write us and we shall make arrangement about supplying you. 


Sole agents and importers in U.S.A. 


OLAF HERTZWIG TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 
22 LEONARD STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The 
COYNE 


ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


INC. 
30 East 21st STREET 
New York 


Process Plates -- Half Tones, Etc. 


THE ENGRAVINGS FOR THIS MAGAZINE ARE MADE BY 
THE COYNE ENGRAVING COMPANY, INC. 
a 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN 
rN ad Or 
eis 


DIRECT TO 
Modern Twin Screw Steamers 


NORWAY 


and IN 8-9 DAYS 
““BERGENSFJORD” 
NORWAY’S 


Scenery with wonderful Hotels and Resorts scattered along picturesque Mountain- and Fjord-sides, 
is unrivaled in any part of the world. 
And now the winter is there with all its sports and healthy outdoor life. Hotel accommo- 


dations and meals are very reasonable in Norway, and by considering our reasonable round-trip 
ocean rates, a holiday in Norway can be spent at a very moderate cost by consulting our Line. 


SAILINGS 
From 


From New York 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Jan. 


Srrecaeeecaeseesess STAVANGERFJORD.............-..+--Feb 
Feb. § 


Note Our Moderate Off-Season Round Trip Rates 


CABIN 
ONE WAY, Minimum 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
- - - + $145.00 ONE WAY - - - - - - - - - $121.00 
ROUND TRIP, Both ways Off-Season, $255.50 ROUND TRIP, Off-Season 


- - $200.00 


THIRD CLASS 
ONE WAY - -- 


ROUND TRIP, All Year 


- - - - $105.50 
- - - - $178.00 


Our passengers have the privilege, without extra cost, of proceeding by the famous 
Picturesque mountain railway from Bergen to Oslo 


Daily convenient connections to SWEDEN, DENMARK, ICELAND, FINLAND and the CONTINENT 


For full information, illustrated literature and assistance in obtaining necessary documents, 
apply to our agents, -r to 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 

2 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK Telephone Bowling Green 5570 

15 SeUGAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. WINNIPEG, MAN.. CAN. 
‘acker Drive Metropolitan Life Bldg., 129-131 South Third St. 278 Main Street 

Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC. Douglas Bldg., 4thand Union 

San Francisco, Cal.: EDWARDS & VICKERY 


29 Geary Street 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


SPEED MK 
ON THE WORLD'S TWO FASTEST LINERS eae cee DIR 


EUROPA. BREMEN NEW YORK city 


WITH THEIR SWIFT COMPANION 


COLUMBUS | tae 


IN LLOYD EXPRESS 


* 
LEISURE As wg hub of a wheel 


remains centered with 


Quick | 


IN THE COMFORT AND LUXURY OF 


LLOYD CABIN neko 


so the Hotel Astor—at the 

LINERS hub of New York—is a 

center of quiet ease and 

> convenience from which to 

Weekly Sailings rae te ag SU radiate your 
LLOYD > hi hg activities. 


57 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bowling Green 3880 e or your local agent 








NOR W AY What You See 
Sweden and Denmark IN SWEDEN 


Consult us to assure your getting the best . ; 
information and service on Norwegian cruises A Book of 122 Interesting 
and all travel in Scandinavia. >: sale 1 

COMPLETE TOURS ARRANGED TO | Pictures of Landscapes, 


MEET INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS Historical Places Monu- 
Scandinavian Travel Bureau | 7 . hi; , : ani 


CHR. T. RAVEN, Director | Decorative Art, Portraits, 
etc. 
With Introductory Text by 
PHOENIX | Borje Brilioth 
New York’s Scandinavian | PRICE $1.00 


i Order from 
Music Restaurant rder fro 


163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue The ‘ 
American - Scandinavian 


Foundation 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Lunch with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.75 


4 La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


DIRECT to NORWAY and DENMARK, 


Quick pranantione SWEDEN 


FOUR LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE 


FROM 
COPENHAGEN 


Nov. 21 ..-- 


Dec. 


STEAMERS 


1930 


STEAMER 


Frederik VIII .... 


Hellig Olav 
1931 


Oscar II 


....United States 


Hellig Olav 


Hellig Olav 
Oscar II 


FROM 
NEW YORK 


Dec. 9 
Dec. 19 


. Hellig Olav .... 
. Frederik VIII .... 
. United States .... 


. Frederik VIII .... 
. United States .... 


. Frederik VIII .... 
. United States .... 


-+e Hellig Olav .... 
. Frederik VIII .... 


Oscar II 


..- United States .... 


.../Hellig aoe 
.»». Frederik VIII .... 
. United States .... 


Olav 


Oscar II 


. Frederik VIII .... 
. United States .... 


- Hellig Olav .... 


Oscar II 


voc Renae VEIL .... 


. Hellig Olav 


. United States .... 


. Frederik VIII .... 
- United States .... 


. Hellig Olav .... 


Oscar II 


. Frederik VIII . 


- Hellig Olav .... 


Oscar II 


WINTER VACATIONS 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


In Norway you will find ideal play- 
grounds for wintersport. No wonder that 
the Norwegians are world-famed for their 
ski-sport. Go and see them for yourself at 
the great international contests at Hol- 
menkollen, near Oslo, the capital of Nor- 
way (our ships call at Oslo). 

In Sweden “Saltsjébaden” is a center for 
all kinds of wintersport. The waters sur- 
rounding the many islands of the Stock- 
holm “Skargaard” provide excellent con- 
ditions for ice-skating and ice-yachting. 
Numerous international competitions take 
place here during the winter. 

In Denmark’s capital, Copenhagen, called 
“the Paris of the North,” as well as in 
the other Scandinavian capitals, visitors 
are offered a varied program of enter- 
tainments: famous performances at the 
Royal Operas, ballets and plays,—impor- 
tant musical events,—gay restaurant life 
in cosmopolitan surroundings. 


The Scandinavian-American Line 
will take you there. 


MintmuM Rates: 


CABIN $140 and $145, one way, less 12% 

CLASS: reduction for round trip: 
Eastbound July 16-May 15. 
Westbound Oct. 1-July 3}. 


TOURIST $198 and $203, round trip 
THIRD CABIN: in off season. 


THIRD CLASS: $175 and $178, round 
trip. 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN -AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
fhicage, ON aii acts 130 N. LaSalle Street 


inneapolis 


Boston, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Oe teatro eeses 


Hee eeeeeeenee 


123 S. Third Street 


..-248 Washington Street 
sasene 1321 Fourth Avenue 


San Francisco 582 Market Street 
Montreal, Canada 969 St. Antoine Street 
WHIRMIDOE) BOOBs 00 sccccccavccnscccecun 461 Main Street 
PORTA, FO Oe iciecavcdcovescces 51 Upper Water Street 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LIne 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 
“The American Route to Northern Europe” 


Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig also to Leningrad - Russia 


Weekly Sailings 


ONE CLASS ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


ONE WAY 
$100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
110.00 


RD. TRIP 
$195.00 
195.00 
195.00 
210.00 


COPENHAGEN 
GDYNIA 
DANZIG 
STOCKHOLM 
HELSINGFORS 115.00 220.00 
LENINGRAD 115.00 220.00 


Special “50-Day House-Party” Cruise for $500.00 


Copenhagen, Gdynia, Helsingfors 
S.8S. CHICKASAW 


Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 
S.S. CLIFFWOOD 


Copenhagen, Gdynia, Helsingfors 
S.8. SAGAPORACK 


Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 
S.8. CITY OF FAIRBURY 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 6700 


PP MARCIAS. cics cisvesensseckooracd Bourse Bldg. 
NR or i a ie eel eae cd Hoosac Piers 
SA TEEE:” scnkoesusaseschavkveieustuee The Rookery 
New Orleans, La. ............. 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 
RUMOR, EL, ou ohinnsceneecseben sense Seaboard Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Oliver Bldg. 
RES SS are Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
POMS EU in ksb sa saccvecescuece® Stovall Prof. Bldg. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Swepisu-AMERICAN Liner PLans 
LirHvuANIAN TRAFFIC 


With the ships of the Baltic American Line 
now under the Polish flag, it is anticipated that 
the Swedish American Line will make a strong 
bid for the Lithuanian passenger business. It is 
expected that either Kalmar or Karlskrona will 
become the Swedish point of departure for Memel, 
after the ships from the United States bring the 
Lithuanian passengers across the Atlantic. More 
than 4,000 Lithuanians annually visit their mother 
country, and several organizations at times make 
up parties for excursions both ways. 

Activity IN THE StTock- 
HoLM Free Port 

The value of the Stockholm Free Port since its 
establishment is seen in the fact that whereas in 
1925 only 593 ships took advantage of these facili- 
ties, the number increased to 1,188 in 1929. In 
the same way the cargoes increased from 263,000 
tons to 618,000 tons. Many changes have been 
made during the past year to improve the rout- 
ing of goods. A new warehouse was built, and 
the central heating system expanded. It is now 
possible to load fruit that has been shipped in 
cold storage from trans-oceanic ports directly into 
the cold storage of the Free Port without de- 
stroying the quality after months of storage. One 
of the largest fruit shipments came with the 
motor ship Port Gisborne from Australia, con- 


ESE ER ery eer Alabama State Docks 
Stockholm, Sweden Jacobstorg § 
Copenhagen, Denmark Store Kongensgade 114 
Helsingfors, Finland Lars Krogius & Co. 
Oslo. Norway E. B. Lund a/s 
Gdynia, Poland Swietojanska Str. 
Warsaw, Poland Jerozolimska 33 

H. Lenezat & Co. 


sisting of 42,975 cases of apples, 85,000 cases 
having been discharged previously in England and 
at Hamburg. 
NorRWEGIAN. SurpworkKs To Construct 
BurMeEIsteR AND Watn Dieset Morors 

The Akers Mechanical Works at Oslo is the 
first in Norway to install machinery for the con 
struction of Diesel motors of the Burmeister & 
Wain type, and this is expected to satisfy the 
demands for equipment of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 
Kristorrer | EHMKUHL 
NoRWEGIAN SHIPPING 

The seventy-fifth birthday of Kristoffer Lehm- 
kuhl, the managing director of the Bergenske 
Dampskibsselskab, furnished an occasion for 4 
review of what this Norwegian shipping expert 
has done for Norway’s eminence on the seas. The 
managing head of the important steamship col- 
pany since 1908, Mr. Lehmkuhl is still one of the 
most active men in the shipping business, and 
is well known not only in Norway and Scandi- 
navia, but wherever nations share in water tral- 
fic. It is largely due to his initiative and energy 
that the Bergenske company has attained its 
present high position in international shipping 
circles. During the crisis between Sweden am 
Norway in 1905, Mr. Lehmkuhl was Minister fot 
Labor in the cabinet formed by Chr. Michelsen, 
but after withdrawing from the cabinet in 1m, 
he has not participated actively in Norwegi#? 
political life. 


AND 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 











8-9 Days to Gothenburg 


The Gateway to Sweden — Norway — Denmark 
With close connections to all points in Scandinavia and on the Continent 


TRAVEL IN THE NEW MOTORLINERS 


‘KUNGSHOLM” 


24,000 Horse Power 


Length 608 Feet ; 
Displacement 26,700 Tons 


20,000 Tons Register 


eee © 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Muderu 


‘“*GRIPSHOLM” 


Length 575 Feet 22,000 Horse Power 
18,000 Tons Register Displacement 23,600 Tons 


Iransatianti Passenger Liners 


Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


Also Popular Cabin Liner DROTTNINGHOLM 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 
NEW YORK GOTHENBURG 
1930 
GRIPSHOLM 
KUNGSHOLM 
. - DROTTNINGHOLM . 
1931 


**Jan. KUNGSHOLM 

“Jan. 17 GRIPSHOLM 

Jan. - DROTTNINGHOLM . . 
**Jan. KUNGSHOLM 

*Feb. GRIPSHOLM 


"Calling Halifax **W.I. Cruise 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bergen, etc. 


M.S. ‘‘Kungsholm”’ and M.S. ‘‘Gripsholm”’ 


First Class... .$195.00 Second Cabin....$145.00 
Cabin: SS. ‘“‘Drottningholm” 


12% REBATE 
on Cabin and Second Class 


Round-Trip Tickets During Off Season 


Five PLEASURE CRUISES to the 


WEST INDIES 


and SOUTH AMERICA 
in the new de luxe Motorliner 


**KUNGSHOLM’’ 
From New York 
Dec. 19, Jan.10, Jan. 31, Feb. 21, 
Mar. 14. 


First Cruise 17 Days, Others 18 Days 


Ports of call include Porto Rico 
Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, 
Jamaica, Havana 


Minimum Rate 
First Cruise $212.50 Other Cruises $222.50 


Membership Limited No Passports 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 


Chicago, Pty, ois tp aceweninesesees 181 N. Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........... 526 Second Ave., South 
A ston, Mass. 10 State St. 
= Francisco, Cal. ....... 593 Market St., 2nd Floor 
- IN MORI 5 cuss waicice's ace 1043 South Broadway 

Mtns, WRER,. .ccs,ccece 1338 Fourth Ave., 2nd Floor 


Pistieik, WUGR sss vccdcvensses 73 Monroe St., 6th Floor 
gta GIUES a csiceeveCocadvessenncenecns 111 Broadway 
Montreal, Que., Can 1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. ......sccccceceeee 470 Main St. 
Halifax, NiS., Canc ..scceccciocss 71 Upper Water St. 
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TRADE NOTES 


DanisH Seep Exrorts BENEFITING 
Farm Inpustry 

The climate and soil of Denmark are very favor- 
able for growing many kinds of seeds, and export 
of this product has developed rapidly in recent 
years. Seed growing requires expert knowledge, 
and the Danish farmers have had the benefit of 
the State Seed Testing Station, and a very ef- 
fective state control of qualities. For the purpose 
of preventing the crossing of seeds, the individual 
seed growers’ societies have divided their districts 
into zones in which only special varieties and 
strains may be cultivated. The value of the seed 
exported amounts to more than $10,000,000 a 
year. 





By-Propuctr or SCANDINAVIAN 
Putpe Mis 

With no more than 50 per cent of the wood 
utilized in the manufacture of sulphite pulp, Scan- 
dinavian mill operators have recently been suc- 
cessful in using the waste cooking liquor in mak- 
ing industrial alcohol. Stream pollution laws .have 
also been instrumental in putting a stop to this 
waste at many mills and prevented it from drain- 
ing off into adjacent rivers. The preparation of 
the sulphite liquor takes place in three stages, the 
raw material used in the process being sulphur, 
or pyrites, and lime or limestone. 


VADEMECUM 


MOUTH WASH 





The famous Swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. 


Representatives 


STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. 
139-41 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 





What an Advertiser Says: 


“We have been having such 
splendid results from the adver- 
tising we have had _ running 


continuously in the Review that, 
without solicitation, we feel bound 
to tell you what a splendid medium 


your paper is.” 
—New York 
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Rumors or Orn Deposits 
IN East GREENLAND 
According to reports from Oslo, an English. 
American expedition has discovered traces - 
petroleum deposits in East Greenland near Fem 
Josef’s Fjord, and further examination of the 
district is anticipated. The oil was found ina 
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brook, and is said to indicate deposits which may b 
turn out to have commercial value. The discover; 
was made while the party was taking motion 
pictures of animal life in East Greenland, VIKI 
SwepisH Fisuine Inpustry vith 
Enters Co-operaTIve STAGE — 
Co-operative ownership of fishing vessels ani ing p 
equipment has become one of the leading features : 
of the Swedish fishing industry, writes Dr. kK, §— V!42 
Andersson, head of the fisheries department of lent 
the Royal Board of Agriculture, in the Indy : 
published by Svenska Handelsbanken of Stock- strife 
holm. The Swedish fishing fleet is now largely ° 
motorized, and the use of the new power has hai Durt 
a strong effect on the lives of the fishermen then. Epp: 
selves. Dr. Andersson says that the co-operative ; 
system has proved very profitable. Every crev §& the : 
on going to sea elects a member as captain. The 
only important exception to the share and share and 
alike system is where fishing is done wth steam the i 
trawlers in the North Sea where investments are 
so high that it must be financed by means of 
regular stock companies. Géteborg is the leading The 
fishing port, equipped with special piers and 
direct railroad connections for the handling of § AXE 
the catch. ; 
pictt 
the 
tion: 
intre 
TOOTH PASTE il 
ture 
wor 
tive 
in U.S.A. in F 
THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co. 
657 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
saad Trai 
mer 


What a Reader Says: 


“The Review is not excelled in 
quality and lasting worth by 4 
single one of the fourteen other 
travel magazines that I list. I re- 
gard it as the ablest edited travel 
magazine published in America 
today.” 












W. D. Crockett 
Editor of “Satchel Guide to 
Europe” 
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gee BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Viking Civilization 
by Axel Olrik 


VIKING CIVILIZATION deals 
with the most important and interest- 
ing period in the life of the Scandina- 
vian North, an age glamorous, turbu- 
lent, intense, full of conflict and 
strife, but also of poetry and romance. 
During this era arose the Porric 
Eppa, many of the prose sagas, and 
the skaldic verse, embodying myths 
and heroic legends which have been 
the inspiration of many modern poets. 


The distinguished Danish scholar, 
Axe, Oxrik, has given a complete 
picture of Viking life: the origin of 
the people, the development of na- 
tional traits, pagan mythology, the 
introduction of Christianity, the voy- 
ages and conquests, the literature, cul- 
ture, and manners and customs. His 
work, which has long been authorita- 


tive, is now presented for the first time 
in English. 


Translated from the Danish by Jacob Witt- 
mer Hartmann, and Hanna Astrup Larsen 


Illustrated; Price $3.50 
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The Saga of The Volsungs 
The Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok 
The Lay of Kraka 


The finest of Scandinavian heroic legends, 
told in connected prose form in THE SAGA 
OF THE VOLSUNGS, has bec completely 
and independently translated from the o::°- 
inal text. It tells of a mythical race of 
heroes sprung from Odin, who filled the 
world with their fame, until the greatest 
of them all, Sigurd, was slain through the 
jealousy of Brynhild and the treachery of 
his wife’s kinsmen. The tale, which also 
forms a portion of the lays of the PoETiIc 
Eppa, has exercised its fascination over 
many poets and dramatists, reaching its 
greatest glory in modern days in the Ring 
of the Niebelungen music dramas of 
Richard Wagner. 


THE SAGA OF RAGNAR LODBROK, 
marked by the adventurous spirit of the 
Viking Age, continues the line of Volsung 
heroes through the marriage of Ragnar to 
Sigurd’s daughter, Aslaug. 


THE LAY OF KRAKA is a monologue 
spoken by Ragnar just before his death. 


These three pieces are now for the first time 


presented together in an English translation 
by Margaret Schlauch. 


Price $2.50 


Please order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 West 45th Street $3 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PRINTED AT THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Grinding ~ 
A Vital Factor in Industry 


Grinding is the production-prete 

sion machining operation of indug 

try, an important factor in the 

quantity manufacture of automé 

biles, trucks, tractors, airplane mo 
NORTON tors, electrical apparatus, railroad 

and marine equipment and count 
Aaa less other mechanisms that contrib: 
pias ior bs ute to this age of speed. 


And wherever grinding is done you 
will find that Norton Grinding 
Wheels and Grinding Machines 


play a prominent part. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER. MAS 








